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“SATANAS DIABLO DEMONIO LUCIFER,” HERO 
OF LOS PASTORES 


THELMA CAMPBELL 
Lyons Township High Schooj and Junior College, La Grange, Illinois 


 Wpeaese The crowd is gathering here. This must be the place!” We were 
searching among the squat adobe houses near the banks of the Rio 
Grande in El Paso, Texas, for the one which was to be the scene of the 
presentation of Los Pastores, the Christmas play still presented in many 
Mexican communities to celebrate the Nativity. The one door of the 
house across the street was open, and a band of yellow lamplight split the 
wintry gray of the pavement. Into its glow moved shivering family groups, 
swaggering young Don Juans with Indian features, women with black 
rebozos clutched tightly about their heads and shoulders, 

We stepped down into a small living-room and gazed with interest at 
the whitewashed walls covered with family portraits, the kerosene lamps 
on high shelves, the torn lace curtains over the doors leading into the inner 
rooms. Finding a seat on the wooden chairs, we faced a representation of 
the Manger at the opposite end of the room. Here was the heart of the 
ceremony, the focal point of the decoration. Cheese-cloth curtains, tacked to 
the walls and draped back with bouquets of vivid paper-flowers, gave the 
place the air of an altar. On a table beneath the curtains lay a little figure 
of the Holy Child, an angel kneeling at His head and feet. He had been 
dressed afresh for the occasion by a madrina from the community, and 
though she earned a very small salary, the honor of being chosen to make 
this contribution more than compensated for any sacrifice she might have 
to make. 

The play began. To the music of their own voices and led by the shep- 
herdess, Gila, the shepherds marched from an inner room into the cleared 
space before the altar. As they moved, they struck their staffs against the 
floor in time to their singing until the room vibrated with the vigor of 
their rhythmic thumps. From the top of their elaborate crooks—crooks 
no longer, but staffs crowned with lavishly decorated spheres—Christmas 
bells dangled, bright tissue streamers fluttered, little mirrors flashed. Round 
and round they marched in two lines, with hardly room in the cramped 
space for their mincing steps. 

The action of Los Pastores does not progress in orderly fashion by 
acts and scenes. Indeed, one unfamiliar with the play, watching those two 
shuffling lines and listening to the lusty thumps that accompany the music, 
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might not realize that drama is unfolding here. But so it is. The shepherds 
have seen the signs and heard the angelic voices that foretell the coming 
of Christ, and led by Gila, who is usually the wife of lazy Bartolo, they 
have started for Bethlehem. On their way, they encounter the Hermit, 
who explains the significance of the coming of the Christ Child. But 
Lucifer, too, has heard the news. He enters and disputes with the Hermit 
as to the truth of the report about the birth of the Savior. Vanquished by 
the Hermit, who displays the Cross before him, Lucifer retires in a burst 
of fury to meditate some manner of revenge on the pilgrims. 

Night falls, and the shepherds make camp. Here the singing stops, and 
the actors bestow themselves about the floor. Lazy Bartolo settles himself 
to sleep, refusing Gila’s requests that he bring wood and perform some 
of the camp chores. The dispute between the two is humorous and acri- 
monious, At this time, Lucifer enters again in disguise, this time with a 
plan for revenge. He arouses desire in the heart of the Hermit by remarking 
on the beauty of Gila; the Hermit succumbs to the temptation and tries to 
run off with the girl. Then Lucifer wakes the sleeping shepherds and tells 
them what the Hermit has done, concealing his own part in the proceedings. 
There is uproar and confusion in the camp of the shepherds, and into it 
steps the Archangel Michael, demanding an explanation of what has hap- 
pened. He is defied by Lucifer, who, after a fierce struggle, is overcome 

‘and sentenced to return to Hell. After this, the shepherds, free of his evil 

influence and rejoined by the penitent Hermit and the innocent Gila, reach 
Bethlehem and lay their gifts before the Manger. The play ends with an 
old and beautiful lullaby to the Infant Jesus. Although there are various 
local differences, the above outline gives the fundamental plot of most of 
the Pastores. 

Because of the modern lack of religious interest among the young men 
in the community where I saw Los Pastores, a number of girls were taking 
the parts of the shepherds. They wore straw hats, decorated with tinsel, 
and long white dresses. On the blue satchels they carried, representing 
shepherds’ scrips, were embroidered in tinsel the names of the men they 
represented—Porfiado, Martinico, Tubal, Tetuan. There were only three 
men in the group of shepherds. They were Juan Ranchero, an interesting 
adaptation of local industry; the lazy Bartolo, comedian among the shep- 
herds ; and one other. Juan Ranchero wore the blue jeans and wide-brimmed 
hat of the ranch, but his hat-brim was pinned back with a huge paper 
rosette. Bartolo was dressed in sleazy white, with huge red patches sewed 
here and there, and a pointed star appliquéd like a quilt block between his 
shoulders. In accordance with his character as bobo, his clothes were in 
disarray, his shirt-tail half out, his hat pulled far down over his eyes. 
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Gila, a serious-faced little girl ten or eleven years old, wore a white 
dress, and a white cheese-cloth veil covered her black hair. San Miguel, 
even younger than Gila, was more elaborately dressed. His suit of white 
sateen was draped with loops of Christmas-tree tinsel, and his white crown 
was decorated in the same manner. He carried a sword of silvered wood 
and clumped about in the huaraches of his country. The Hermit, dressed in 
a gunnysack cassock with a heavy rope knotted about his waist, capered 
around in front of the audience, holding up the Cross to be kissed. 

But the character most eagerly awaited was Lucifer. A chorus of happy, 
half-scared shrieks greeted his entrance. He wore a red suit, and over his 
head was a wolf’s mask with a snout at least twelve inches long. Between 
the wicked teeth lolled a bright red tongue, which he controlled with a string 
beneath his chin. The children drew back in delicious fear as he approached 
and thrust out the fearful tongue at them. He made sallies at the Hermit, 
who held up the Cross to keep him at bay; he bandied remarks with his 
friends in the audience and pretended to chase those who insulted him. 

Clearly, here was the main character, at once the hero and the villain, 
the Don Juan of Los Pastores. His was an heroic role to which he lent 
the spice of comic relief. It was the only part that required any histrionic 
ability. And how he did exercise that ability! Sulphur seemed to smoke in 
the room as he stamped up and down, vowing vengeance against man and 
defying even the forces of Heaven to meet him in combat. He was a figure 
at once heroic and comic. Vanquished, he had yet added glory to the play. 

This character, performing his rdle with so much gusto in a poor little 
house on the banks of the Rio Grande in Texas, had a long and colorful 
career on the stage in Spain before he was transplanted to the New World. 
Indeed, the Spanish religious drama, from which stemmed this folk-play 
of the Southwest, is a venerable institution. Springing from the Officium 
Pastorum of the medieval Christmas services of the church, it claims its 
first extant religious play and, according to the late J. P. Wickersham 
Crawford, perhaps the first religious play in any modern tongue,” in the 
Auto de los Reyes Magos, which has been dated at about the middle of 
the twelfth century. Various references are made in the writings of the 
next three centuries to religious dramas and pageants presented on the 
different church holidays, but none of these plays have been preserved 
until the Representacién del nacimiento de nuestro Setior of Gdmez Man- 
rique, composed in the latter part of the fifteenth century. Beginning, how- 
ever, with Juan del Encina, “the father of Spanish drama,” there is an 
abundance of religious material, especially of plays centered about the 
Christmas season, which has always had the greatest appeal. Juan del 


* Crawford, J. P. W., Spanish Drama Before Lope de Vega, Philadelphia, 1922, 9. 
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Encina, Lucas Fernandez, Gil Vicente, Diego Sanchez de Badajoz, Juan de 
Timoneda, are some of the authors who contributed to the early develop- 
ment of the Spanish religious theater. The prominence of religious drama 
in Spain by the latter half of the sixteenth century is attested by the fact 
that ninety-five of the ninety-six plays preserved in a codex in the National 
Library of Madrid treat of religious subjects. This type of drama achieves 
a rich climax during the Golden Age in the Comedias de santos and the 
Autos sacramentales of Lope de Vega, the elaborate autos and the in- 
tricately plotted religious plays of Calderén de la Barca. 

As this literature developed, the Devil played an increasingly prominent 
part. In an article on this character in the Spanish religious plays before 
Lope de Vega,? Dr. Crawford lists twenty-seven early plays accessible to 
him for study. Many of these were of unknown authorship, but there were 
famous names among them. Gil Vicente, for instance, brings a Spanish 
Devil to the stage in his Auto da barca da Gloria, where Lucifer acts as 
a boatman to carry the condemned to Hell. In four plays of this list, Diego 
Sanchez de Badajoz makes the Devil a prominent figure. Other authors 
who use him are Bartolomé Palau in the third and fifth auctos of his 
Victoria de Christo, Juan Timoneda in Los desposorios de Cristo, and 
Micael de Carvajal and Luis Hurtado in Las cortes de la muerte. From 
these beginnings, the character of Satan grew ever more imposing and 
more important until in the early seventeenth century he is described by 
Francisco de Quevedo as being entirely too prominent and of speaking and 
acting as if the theater belonged to him alone.® 

It is interesting to note how this character in the folk-plays of the South- 
west carries on the tradition of the Spanish religious drama. In this paper, 
I have attempted to analyse him as he is seen in the six versions of Los 
Pastores which I have been able to examine. We are dealing with folklore 
material and therefore, because of the individual expression inherent in 
folklore and the changes which it undergoes, no two of these plays are 
alike. For the same reason, the character of the Devil differs slightly, though 
his Satanic Majesty is essentially the same fellow throughout. 

_ In external appearance he varies according to whatever costume the 
player may have been able to secure. I have mentioned the wolf-mask 
worn by the Devil in the play which I saw performed. A mask is not neces- 
sary, but it adds much to the realism of the impression made. Sometimes 
Sénor Lucifer dresses entirely in red or black. Sometimes his suit has bats, 
toads, or other unclean creatures appliquéd in colors. Dr. Arturo Campa - 


* Crawford, J. P. W., “The Devil as a Dramatic Figure in the Spanish Religious 
Drama before Lope de Vega,” Romanic Review, I, 302-312; 374-383. 
*Quevedo, Francisco de, Obras, 1791, I, 386. 
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of the University of New Mexico states that he once saw a Devil in one 
of these performances wearing a live snake for a belt. The purpose of 
the man who plays the Devil is to make himself look as ferocious as pos- 
sible, and any means are considered legitimate to that end. 

In addition to the actual costume of the Diablo, there are certain refer- 
ences within the play to his appearance—internal evidence of the folk-idea 
of the Devil created by the people themselves or carried over from the 
Spanish religious drama already mentioned. For instance, in Pastores 
Chiquitos, Matatias speaks of the Devil as a person 


“... de figura tan funesta.”* 


Another method of recognizing Satan is that he has a peculiar, infernal 
tint on his skin. In La Pastorela, the Ranchero speaks to Asmodeo, saying 


“No, Sefior, no lo conoces 
puies quien es tan colorado.”* 


Asmodeo explains his unusual coloring by replying, 


“Soy Dantello que por el sol 
este color he tomado 

Que fue tan largo el camino 
Que quisa vengo tostadol.”* 


There is also a definite and very unpleasant smell supposed to be con- 
nected with the Diablo and his henchmen. We find it mentioned in almost 
all the plays. The Ranchero, again in La Pastorela, says to Asmodeo, 


“Usted apesta a cueteria 
sera el diablo cabellero.”" 


The same unpleasant odor is mentioned in El Cologuio de los Pastores, 
this time in the stage directions when the Devil “. . . se levanta al ruido 
de un trueno apestando a azufre . . .”* This quotation also brings in the 
loud noise that accompanies the appearance of the Evil One. In this same 
play, another direction says, “. . . se levante a un trueno o tiro de 
pistola .. 

Not only does Lucifer possess the traits mentioned above, but he resorts 
to disguise on various occasions. In the play which I saw performed he 
made no change of costume, though he was supposed to appear as a 
wandering shepherd. This disguise existed only in the minds of the players, 

* Pastores Chiquitos, Segunda Parte. From the manuscript of Juan Climaco Lucero, 
Collection of Mary Austin, p. 4. 

* La Pastorela, 5. * Ibid. * [bid. 

*“Coloquio de Los Pastores,” in Spanish Religious Folk-theatre in the Southwest, 


by Arturo L. Campa, University of New Mexico Press, 75. 
* Ibid., 74. 
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and I imagine this is true in most presentations. The disguises which he 
is supposed to adopt are various. In the Pastores Chiquitos, he enters as 
a monk seeking a place where he can live the life of an anchorite. In El 
Coloquio de los Pastores, he comes to the shepherds first as a lost traveler, 
but later he tells the Hermit he is an angel. This sounds a little absurd, 
even to the rather stupid Hermit, and he exclaims, 


“Un angel! el nombre tienes de angel 
Pero la cara disforme.””” 


In summarizing the facts about the appearance of El Diablo, we realize 
that it takes on two aspects. The first is his actual appearance on the stage 
in the cheap, patched-up costume which he can get together. The second 
aspect, gathered from the remarks in the play itself, robes him in the in- 
fernal magnificence of the Prince of Darkness who has the magic power to 
change himself at will. 

The actual personality of the Devil is a combination of all the evil 
traits existent in the world. Outstanding among his qualities are pride, 
fierce courage, and cleverness. Pride is perhaps the most prominent trait 
of all, since it was the thing that brought him to his present state: 

“Yo a menos que fui un angel 
y de Dios el preferido 
y por mi propio altivez 
Soy del reino desposido. . . 


He bows to nothing, especially not to San Miguel: 


“Miguel yo no te ovedezco 
porque soy el rey de la tierra... . 


He prides himself on the fact that he has made war on God himself : 


“Tu no me podras quitar 
El poder que en mi se encierra. 
Que al mismo Dios he hecho guerra 
Como el tiempo ha sucedido.”"* 


Closely related to his pride is his sense of power, and it is the fear of 
losing this power that drives him mad with fury. Speaking of it, he says, 


“Mando el sol, mando la luna, 
Mando ese cielo estrellado. 
El! sol se vera clipsado 
Solo con que yo lo mande.”"* 


Almost equal to his pride is his quality of fierce, unreasoning courage. 
He speaks of his descent from heaven as being something he did not fear. 


* Ibid., 78. ™ Los Pastores, 8. * Pastores Chiquitos, 16. 
* El Coloquio de Los Pastores, 85. “ Tbid., 76. 
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“Fui y repito sin temor.”** 


To San Miguel, his adversary who comes with the weight of the heavenly 
forces behind him, Lucifer says contemptuously, 
“No me quieres irritar 
porque pierdo la paciencia 
y saldras avergonzado 
si el peliar conmigo intendas.”** 
The cleverness of “Satanas Diablo Demonio Lucifer,” as he is called 
in one play, is a phase of his character that has various aspects. It is not 
enough to say that it is diabolical shrewdness, for that term does not 
allow for the subtlety of his mind. He understands perfectly the workings 
of the mind of man. He knows, for instance, that nothing hurts a son of 
Adam like wounded vanity, and that he is willing to listen to anyone who 
will sooth it for him. For example, Asmodeo on one occasion says to the 
Hermit, after the latter has been the butt of ridicule on the part of the 
shepherds, 
“Ancieno bien pudes darte 


en algo que respetar 
resplandece esa virtud 


porque de ti han de burlar.”* 


He knows, too, the power that belongs to the man who “has something” 
on his neighbor. Consequently, he prefaces his suggestion that the Hermit 
run away with Gila by revealing that he, Lucifer, knows of the Hermit’s 
having stolen food and having sold a neighbor’s sheep. This combination 
of blackmail with the feminine tempation of Gila is too much for the 
Hermit, and he succumbs. : 

The Devil’s knowledge of human reactions is shown also in the difference 
of his approach to the various persons whom he wishes to deceive. To 
Gila, the pure, he speaks of the temptations of the world and the peace of 
life in a convent,” until she is persuaded to run away with him. With the 
shepherds, he is usually more straightforward than with the Hermit. In- 
deed, there may be a subtle bit of folk-knowledge inherent in the fact 
that the Hermit is more easily taken in than the shepherds. Instinct warns 
them ; the scent of sulphur, the infernal hue of the skin are almost always 
noted. But the Hermit is invariably deceived by Satan’s feigned piety and 
humility. Satands says to the Hermit, as one religious to another, 


“Recojete tu Hermanito mientras que yo 
en este rratito rreso lo costumbrado.”!® 


* La Pastorela, 13. * La Pastorela, 15. * Tbid., 13. 
* Pastores Chiquitos, 7. *” Pastores Chiquitos, 6. 
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On another occasion, when the shepherds are unwilling to have Luzbel 
join their company, he speaks with mock humility : 


“Berne hermanos con piedad, 
no sean tan desconocidos.”*° 


The Hermit, touched by his meekness, speaks a quick approval: 


“Solo per esa humildad 
mereses honores cresidos,”’?4 


The intense fury of Lucifer over the threatened invasion of his territory 
and his bitter hatred of Man and of Saint Michael lend depth and power 
to his role. He says, 


“Todo el pecho se me abraza 
Reventaron ya mis iras 
Y en fin me furia espluto.”** 


His determination to keep Man from salvation is the theme of a great deal 
of his speech: 

Para dar batalla al hombre 

Llamare a todo el infierno,”** 


“Contra el hombre me indigno mas 
creo que sera incapas 
que encarne el verbo divino”™* 


He speaks of San Miguel often as “mi cruel enemigo,” to whom he adds, 


“Por estorbar tus victorias 
Miguel salgo del abismo.”** 


Apparently he feels that Michael, backed as he is by the heavenly forces, 
takes an unfair advantage of his position, for Lucifer complains, 


“Si a confundirme veniste 
Indignadas tus razones 


Que yo creia que era justo.”2* 


His violent rage reaches its height in the torment of hearing the name of 
the Virgin Mary or of the Christ Child: 


“Cierra el labio, no prosigas 
Que mis tormentas se doblan, 
Oyendo de esa mujer 
Virtudes tan prodijiosas 
Esos nombres pelegrinos 
Me atormentan y me asombran 
Mayor el quebranto 
De mis felices memorias.”** 


* Ibid., 5. ™ Ibid, ™ Los Pastores, 3. 
* El Coloquio de Los Pastores, 75. ™ La Pastorela, 9. 
* Los Pastores, 8. * Ibid, * El Coloqwio de Los Pastores, 64. 
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Cynicism is another quality of El Diablo, a trait that is inherent in his 
belief that he can overthrow man with very little effort, and that is openly 
expressed in his doubt that San ated is telling the truth when he 
announces the birth of Christ: 

“Porque aunque Miguel lo diga 
no se he Ilegado ocasion 
fuere grande maravilla.”** 


He is treacherous, also, for after the Hermit has been persuaded to run 
away with Gila, Lucifer himself wakes the shepherds and tells them what 
has happened. Thus he recalls the folk-refrain, “Asi le paga el diablo al 
que bien le sirve.” 

Only one of the plays I examined added lustfulness to the other charac- 
teristics of the Devil. In Los Pastores Chiquitos, he tries to seduce the Gilas 
after he has lured them away from the shepherds’ camp on the pretext of 
taking them to a convent. In other versions of the play, he seems content 
to arouse lustfulness in others. 

Throughout the plays, Lucifer, under his various names, proves himself 
a thoroughly wicked but invariably strong character. Full of sins as he is, 
he is never weak or cringing. Thus he is a worthy forerunner of the 
Satanic School which had its influence on world literature. 

In this connection, it is interesting to compare the Devil of the folk-plays 
of the Southwest with the same character in the early Spanish religious 
drama.” In many respects, there is a striking resemblance. In those plays 
the fall of the Devil from his high estate in Heaven was often mentioned 
and described, as it is in the folk-plays. He is accompanied in the religious 
drama by the Vices, and in the folk-plays we find the same situation. 
In El Coloquio de Los Pastores, for example, he calls upon Envidia and 
Soberbia, and in the play which I have described he was accompanied by 
Sin. In the early dramas, he was pictured as having a peculiar color of 
skin that marked him as evil, and there, too, he appeared in an aura of 
smoke and stench. He was the same arch-enemy of man and for the same 
reason. And, again, he was distinguished by his arrogance and pride. 

On the other hand, there are various differences between the Lucifer 
of the folk-plays and of the religious drama. In the former presentations, 
he is never introduced merely for comic effect as he is in the Aucto de la 
resurrecién de nuestro Sefior.° In this drama, he is made the object of 
the ridicule of the saints, who twit him on his appearance and form in a 
circle about him to play el juego de hoces with him. In the folk-play, this 


* La Pastorela, 4. 

* For this comparison, I have used J. P. W. Crawford’s article “The Devil as a 
Dramatic Figure before Lope de Vega,” Romanic Review, vol. I. 

* Anonymous (sixteenth century), contained in the Codex in the National Library 
of Madrid, Published by Leo Rouanet in 1901. 
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would never happen. He is heartily feared and hated by the shepherds, 
but they do not make fun of him. One has the feeling that they would 
not dare to do so. Also, in his dealings with San Miguel, he plays a dignified 
role, and the Saint seems always to regard him as a worthy antagonist. 
There is comic relief in his part, but it is always added by the actor and is 
not an inherent part of his character. Neither does it seem to detract from 
his force and strength. 

Professor Crawford states that in the early religious dramas the Devil 
shows fear on certain occasions, but we have seen that this does not 
occur in the folk-plays studied. He is furious over the power of Heaven 
to intrude on his domain, but he displays no fear at any time. Even his 
retreat when the Cross is presented before him impresses us more as a 
result of repugnance than of any terror inspired by the sacred symbol. 

In conclusion, I would say that “Satanas Diablo Demonio Lucifer” 
is a combination of the classic tradition of the Spanish theatre and the folk- 
understanding of this figure. The folk seem to have endowed him with 
the traits they most admire—strength, fearlessness, dignity. He shows him- 
self in these plays a better and more consistent character than in the formal 
dramas, and one who is thoroughly heroic throughout. Even in his down- 
fall, he preserves his magnificence. Nowhere does he whine or fret, but 
goes to his doom challenging Heaven to add anything more to his punish- 
ment : 


“Caiga, el cielo sobre mi 
Para mi mayor tormento, 
Ya me voy a lo profundo 
A un eterno padecer.”** 


So our friend of the wolf-mask frightening the children with his mobile 
red tongue, ranting gloriously in his speeches of defiance, is the son of 
a long tradition brought to further heights of development by the selective 
action of the folkloric process. 
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CHILEAN CUSTOMS IN BLEST GANA’S NOVELS 


WaLter T. PHILLIPS 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


HE writer recently completed a doctoral dissertation* on the subject 

“Chilean Customs in the Novels of Alberto Blest Gana.” The purpose 
of this dissertation was two-fold: (1) to present in orderly fashion all in- 
formation contained in the novels of Alberto Blest Gana concerning the 
customs of the Chilean people between the years 1814 and 1860; (2) to 
present evidence from historical sources, from personal memoirs of 
Chileans who lived at the time, and from the writings of foreign travelers 
who visited Chile, in an effort to determine the accuracy of Blest Gana’s 
observations. Since the publication of his first novel, Una escena social, 
in 1853, and especially his first long novela de costumbres, La aritmética 
en el amor, in 1860, Chilean literary critics have praised Blest Gana’s skill 
in depicting realistically Chilean social customs. Critics have passed on 
from one generation to the next this evaluation of his work, without at- 
tempting to evaluate critically the accuracy of his picture of Chilean 
customs from the evidence of other contemporary observers. This task was 
undertaken in my dissertation. 

A vexing problem that presented itself in the very beginning of the study 
and recurred throughout, was the determination of what properly comes 
within the category of customs. A study of customs verges very closely 
upon social and political institutions, and the problem of drawing the divid- 
ing line was ever-present. The writer was guided throughout by the defini- 
tion of customs given in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences: “The 
word ‘custom’ is used to apply to the totality of behavior patterns which 
are carried by tradition and lodged in the group, as contrasted with the 
more random personal activities of the individual.” The Encyclopedia 
notes, however, that custom is a variable common-sense concept, more 
commonly used to refer to geographically remote, primitive, or bygone 
societies, than to one’s own, and that the term is hardly capable of a precise 
scientific definition. To quote further: 


From a biological standpoint all customs are in origin individual habits 
which have become diffused in society through the interaction of individual 
upon individual. These diffused or socialized habits, however, tend to main- 


* Ph.D., University of Southern California, May, 1943. 
* Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931). 
Article on “Custom” by Edward Sapir, IV, 658-662. 
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tain themselves because of the unbroken continuity of the diffusion process 
from generation to generation.” 


Several important facts stand out in these definitions. Customs are “be- 
havior patterns lodged in the group.” They are “carried by tradition from 
generation to generation” and are therefore relatively permanent. It is 
true, as the article points out, that there are customs of long tenure, and 
customs of short tenure, generally known as fashions. I have made no 
attempt to distinguish between customs of long tenure and customs of 
short tenure. It is also true that what is generally considered a social in- 
stitution in a highly developed society may in a more primitive society 
properly be considered as a custom. Law courts are an institution in a 
highly developed society, but practices of a more primitive society that 
correspond to them may be considered as customs. For the purposes of 
this study, custom was used in the sense of “unformalized behavior pat- 
terns which lie between individual habits and social institutions.”* The 
determination of what data should be included on the basis of the definitions 
given was to a certain extent subjective. The writer, however, adopted 
a definition to guide him, attempted to follow this definition carefully in 
the selection of his material, and verified in sources, for the most part 
contemporary with Blest Gana, a considerable amount of the material 
included. 

All of the available novels of Alberto Blest Gana were carefully read, 
but not all were of value in the study of Chilean customs. Of the eighteen 
novels, five have the scene laid outside of Chile, and for that reason were of 
no value. They are: Los desposddos (scene laid in France), La fascinacién 
(scene laid in France), La venganza (scene laid in Peru), Los trasplantados 
(scene laid in France), and Gladys” Fairfield (scene laid in Switzerland). 
Of the remaining thirteen novels, one short novel, La flor dé la higuera, 
could not be obtained, since it is available only in the rare files of the maga- 
zine in which it first appeared, and this magazine is not to be found in this 
country.® It was, however, of little importance in the present study. Seven 
of the remaining twelve novels are short, one-volume Romantic novels and 
supplied comparatively little material for the study of Chilean customs. 
They are: Una esceria social, Engaiios y désengafios, El primer amor, Juan 
de Aria, Un drama ex el campo, El pago delas deudas, and Mariludn. The 
bulk of the information is contained in the remaining five novels, all of 
which are long, two-volume novels of definite interest and value in the 

* Loe. cit. 

* Loc. cit. 

* First published in El Independiente, March 31 to April 7, 1864. 


* El Independiente, vol. 1-2, no. 8, September 28, 1827-April 26, 1828, is in the wre 
vard College Library. This may be the predecessor to El Independiente of 1864. 
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study of Chilean life and customs. They are: La aritmética en el amor, 
Martin Rivas, El ideal deun calavera, Durante la Reconquista, and El loco 
Estero. 

The classification and arrangement of the multitude of facts relating 

to Chilean customs, for the purpose of study and verification, occasioned 

considerable difficulty. The novels studied group themselves naturally into 
four fairly well-defined periods. The customs of the period 1814-1817 are 
pictured in the long historical novel Durante la Reconquista. The period 
1833-1840 is portrayed in the novels Mariludn (1833), Un drama en el 
campo (1834), El ideal de un calavera (1836-1837), and El loco Estero 
(1840). Four novels describe customs in 1844-1851: Engafios y des- 
engaiios (1844), Una escena social (1847), El primer amor (1850), and 
Martin Rivas (1850-1851). Life in 1857-1860 is portrayed in the three 
novels, Juan de Aria,® La aritmética en al amor (1858), and El pago de las 
deudas.® 

A two-fold classification was used in treating the material. The customs 
were divided into fifteen chapters according to subject, as follows: The 
Chilean People from 1814 to 1860; Dress of the Chilean People; Customs 
of the Home; Customs of the Family; Customs Pertaining to Servants ; 
Customs Pertaining to Education; Vices of the Chilean People; Foods 
and Beverages; Social Diversions; Public Festivals and Religious Cus- 
toms ; Customs Pertaining to Health, Medicine, and Punishment of Crime; 
Customs Pertaining to Commerce and Government; Street Life in San- 
tiago; Customs of Country Life; and Travel and Transportation. Each 
chapter was in turn divided chronologically into periods up to a maximum 
of four, corresponding to the periods into which the novels group them- 
selves. This arrangement afforded the opportunity of noting the disap- 
pearance of a custom at the date when it occurred, and the beginning of a 
new custom at the precise time when it began. The two-fold classification 
permits of reference to all the material on a particular custom found in 
all the novels of Blest Gana, or a study of one of the periods in its entirety, 
by reading the corresponding sub-divisions of each of the chapters. Evi- 
dence in the form of quotations from the novels of Blest Gana was in- 
corporated into the main body of the dissertation. Supporting historical 
evidence from other sources was put into the footnotes. 

It is usually of interest to research workers to know what methods have 
been followed by their predecessors in the gathering of material and the 


* Contrary to his usual practice, Blest Gana does not indicate any dates in the two 
short novels of this group, Juan de Aria and El pago de las deudas. These two novels 
were signed by the author on December 3, 1857 and November 24, 1860, respectively. 
For purposes of this study, these two novels were considered contemporary with the 
dates of writing, and the few customs pictured in them confirm this conclusion. 
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solving of problems. The starting point for the corroboration of informa- 
tion on Chilean customs seemed naturally to be the writings of the great 
historians who lived and wrote during the lifetime of Alberto Blest Gana, 
especially Diego Barros Arana, the Amunategui brothers, and Benjamin 
Vicufia Mackenna. The monumental sixteen-volume Historia jeneral de 
Chile of Barros Arana, covering Chilean history up to 1833, proved to 
be of great value for information concerning the years 1814-1817. Another 
useful historical source was Vicufia Mackenna’s Historia critica y social 
de la ciudad de Santiago, containing much information on Chilean customs 
during the first period covered by this study. A number of works by Chilean 
historians which seemed promising from their titles were found on careful 
examination to contain no information on Chilean customs. From a study 
of Chilean historians, two other fertile sources of information were opened 
up, personal memoirs of Chileans who lived during the years pictured by 
Blest Gana, and the writings of foreign visitors to Chile containing their 
observations of Chilean life and customs. The numerous non-fictional works 
consulted for the four periods of this study are named in detail in the 
following paragraphs. 

Information concerning Chilean customs in 1814-1817, given by Blest 
Gana in Durante la Reconquista, was verified in a number of different 
sources, principally the Historia jeneral de Chile by Barros Arana, sup- 
plemented by two shorter manuals which follow Barros Arana very closely, 
the Estudio de la historia de Chile by Luis Galdames and the Compendio 
de historia de Chile by Daniel Riquelme. Another useful historical source 
was the Historia critica y social de la ciudad de Santiago, desde su funda- 
cién hasta nuestros dias, 1541-1868 by Vicufia Mackenna, previously 
mentioned. Invaluable also were the two charming volumes of personal 
memoirs, Recuerdos del pasado, 1814-1860 by Vicente Pérez Rosales, and 
Recuerdos de treinta atios, 1810-1840 by José Zapiola, both of which are 
classics in Chilean literature. An invaluable volume of observations by a 
foreign traveler in Chile is Maria Graham Calcott’s Journal of a Residence 
in Chile During the Year 1822, which was consulted in the Spanish trans- 
lation entitled Diario de su residencia en Chile (1822) y de su viaje al 
Brasil (1823). Although this work does not refer precisely to the years 
1814-1817, it contains many observations on Chilean life that corroborate 
material in Durante la Reconquista and novels of later periods. 

Information concerning Chilean customs in 1833-1840, given by Blest 
Gana in Mariludn, Un drama en el campo, El ideal de un calavera, and El 
loco Estero, was checked with information drawn from a number of non- 
fictional sources. Useful for this period, but not so valuable as for the 
period 1814-1817, is Barros Arana’s Historia jeneral de Chile. This was 
supplemented by the shorter Estudio de la historia de Chile by Galdames. 
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Useful for this period, too, was the Journal of a Residence in Chile, by 
Maria Graham Calcott, mentioned above. This work concerns Chile as it 
was eleven years before the opening of this period, but it can not be ignored 
in any study of Chilean customs in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Less valuable than for the period 1814-1817 are the two volumes of per- 
sonal memoirs, Recuerdos del pasado by Pérez Rosales, and Recuerdos de 
treinta afios by Zapiola. Some interesting information concerning the period 
can be found in a work entitled Chile by D. César Famin, published in 
1839. Two valuable books by foreign observers which deal with almost 
the precise years of this period are Thomas Sutcliffe’s Sixteen Years in 
Chile and Peru, from 1822-1839, and W. S. W. Ruschenberger’s Three 
Years in the Pacific, which records observations in Chile in 1831-1832. 

Blest Gana’s picture of Chilean customs in 1844-1851, presented in 
Engatios y desengatios, Una escena social, El primer amor, and Martin 
Rivas, was verified in the writings of a number of contemporary observers, 
including French, English, and American travelers. Most interesting and 
valuable of the writings by foreign travelers is Frederick Walpole’s Four 
Years in the Pacific in her Majesty's Ship “Collingwood,” from 1844 to 
1848. Lieutenant Walpole, of the British navy, knew very little Spanish 
and corrupted the language almost beyond recognition when he attempted 
to write it. He was a shrewd observer of Chilean customs, however, and 
his book can not be ignored in a study of this period.’ Next in importance 
for verifying information on customs in this period is Charles de Lamber- 
tie’s Voyage pittoresque en Californie et au Chile. These well-written and 
interesting observations cover the years 1849-1850. Another naval officer, 
Lieutenant Isaac G. Strain of the United States Navy, has left some inter- 
esting Sketches of a Journey in Chili and the Argentine Provinces in 
1849 Another French observer of Chili in this period is Max Radiguet, 

"Frederick Walpole’s seriousness of purpose in writing his impressions of his 
travels is indicated in the following statement in the preface: “Whatever its errors may 
be, I have really sought truth, and never wilfully made a false or unfair statement, 
or exaggerated a fact.” Frederick Walpole, Four Years in the Pacific in her Majesty's 
Ship “Collingwood,” from 1844 to 1848. 2 vols. (London: Richard Bentley, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 1849), I, vii. Barros Arana says of this book: “es bien 
escrito, noticioso e interesante en algunos puntos.” He stresses, however, the author’s 
“conocimiento casi nulo del castellano.” Cf. Diego Barros Arana, Un decenio de la 
historia de Chile, 1841-51. In Obras completas, Tomo XV. (Santiago de Chile: Im- 
prenta, Litografia i Encuadernacién “Barcelona,” 1913), II, 457-458. 

* Lieutenant Strain expresses the purpose of his book in the following terms: “Of 
my personal narrative I can only regret that it should not contain incidents of a more 
thrilling nature, ‘which do so greatly abound in the works of some travelers,’ and 
have endeavored to supply the deficiency by describing, as accurately as possible, the 
manners and customs of the people, the local scenery, and the mode of travel.” Lieut. 


Isaac G. Strain, U.S.N., Sketches of a Journey in Chili and the Argentine Provinces 
in 1849 (New York: Horace H. Moore, 1853), p. vii. 
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who wrote Souvenirs de ! Amérique Espagnole, Chili, Pérou, Brésil, con- 
cerning his observations during the years 1841-1845. Radiguet’s obser- 
vations are restricted to Valparaiso, as he did not go to Santiago during 
his stay in Chile. The foregoing works were supplemented by reference 
to the personal memoirs of Pérez Rosales and Zapiola, already mentioned, 
and to George Byam’s Wanderings in Some of the Western Republics of 
America, which contains a few observations on customs during the 1840's. 

Information concerning Chilean customs in 1857-1860, drawn from 
Blest Gana’s Juan de Aria, La aritmética en el amor, and El pago de 
las deudas, was checked for accuracy with the observations of several 
foreign travelers who visited Chile in or near this period. The most useful 
work for verifying information concerning customs of this period is Mrs. 
C. B. Merwin’s Three Years in Chili. This work, by an American woman 
traveler in Chile, contains many observations of the years 1854-1856, 
sufficiently close to the years of this period to be of value in verifying 
Blest Gana’s picture. Other writings of foreign travelers in Chile that have 
been used for checking the accuracy of Blest Gana’s statements are Major 
F. Ignacio Rickard’s A Mining Journey Across the Great Andes, con- 
cerning the year 1862, Nathaniel H. Bishop’s A Thousand Mile Walk 
Across South America, telling briefly his observations of Chile in 1855, 
and S. S. Hill’s Travels in Peru and Mexico, published in 1860. 

Checking with other sources named above revealed a high degree of 
accuracy in Blest Gana’s pictures of the customs of Chile. Three hundred 
and thirty-two citations were made from sources other than the novels 
of Blest Gana, and twelve disagreements were found between Blest Gana 
and the other authorities. Although the material studied does not readily 
lend itself to statistical analysis, a rough calculation on the basis of the fig- 
ures just given indicates an accuracy of at least ninety-six or ninety-seven 
percent in Blest Gana’s observations of customs, A further examination of 
the material revealed no disagreements at all between Blest Gana and other 
authorities concerning the dress of the Chilean people, customs of the 
home, customs of the family, customs pertaining to servants, public festivals 
and religious customs, country life, and travel and transportation. Con- 
cerning those aspects of Chilean customs, it is therefore safe to say that 
Blest Gana’s observations are as dependable as the writings of the best 
historians. One disagreement with other authorities was found in each 
of the groups of customs classified as follows: education; vices of the 
Chilean people; foods and beverages; social diversions; health, medicine, 
and punishment of crime; and commerce and government. The least re- 
liable information is that classified under Chilean people and street life; 
in each of those groups three disagreements were found between Blest 
Gana and other authorities. An examination of the material on the basis 
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of chronological periods revealed the period 1844-1851 to be least accurately 
pictured by Blest Gana’s novels, with six disagreements between them and 
other sources of information. Each of the other three periods showed two 
disagreements with other sources. 

In addition to establishing the general accuracy of Blest Gana’s pictures 
of Chilean customs, and assembling and classifying the information con- 
cerning them in a manner readily accessible for reference, the dissertation 
brought to light some other important facts concerning the costumbrista 
content of Blest Gana’s novels. One is that the historical novel, Durante la 
Reconquista, is an important novela de costumbres, worthy of being 
placed in the same class with El ideal de un calavera, El loco Estero, 
Martin Rivas, and La aritmética en el amor. In spite of the fact that 
it is an historical novel, picturing Chile as it was about fifteen years before 
Blest Gana’s birth, it is no less accurate than the novels that picture 
customs of Blest Gana’s own lifetime. 

Another significant fact with reference to Blest Gana’s novelas de cos- 
tumbres brought out by this study and not previously sufficiently stressed, 
is that very few of them can properly be considered novels of con- 
temporary customs. Since Durante la Reconquista pictures the years 
1814-1817 and Blest Gana was born in 1830, there is obviously no question 
in this novel of observation of contemporary customs. The novels of the 
second period, 1833-1840, picture Chile as it was when Blest Gana was 
between the ages of three and ten. There can therefore have been very 
little actual observation of contemporary customs in those novels either. 
All of the novels of the period 1833-1840 were, furthermore, written many 
years after the period that they portray. Three of the novels of the third 
period, 1844-1851, picture Chile in the years when Blest Gana was a youth 
living in France (1847-1852), and they were all written some years later 
than the years pictured in them. Only the three novels of the fourth period, 
1857-1860, Juan de Aria, La aritmética en el amor, and El pago de las 
deudas, can properly be termed novels of contemporary customs. They were 
based on observations made when Blest Gana was living in Chile and was 
between the ages of twenty-seven and thirty, and they were written very 
shortly thereafter. The sources from which Blest Gana obtained the 
information about Chilean customs in his novels that describe periods 
he could not well have observed can at present be only a matter of con- 
jecture, It seems evident, however, that customs of bygone years interested 
Blest Gana more than did contemporary customs, for the novels of the 
fourth period are, from the point of view of customs, the least interesting 
of Blest Gana’s novels. In the years 1857-1860 most of the old customs 
of Chile that had such an appeal for Blest Gana had either passed from 
the scene or had been relegated to the provinces. In their stead had come 
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a more modern, sophisticated, and cosmopolitan way of life. The attitude 
of Blest Gana toward the disappearance of old customs is one of nostalgic 
regret for the picturesqueness of the past, but with a willingness to see 
the past go because of his hope that the future will bring a better way of 
life to the Chilean people. “Las viejas costumbres van de partida,” he says. 
“Si ellas se llevan su bagaje de preocupaciones, les desearemos un feliz 
viaje.”” 

There has been too little impartial, dispassionate evaluation on the part 
of critics of the real literary worth of Blest Gana’s novels. Chilean critics 
during Blest Gana’s lifetime were too generous in their praise of Blest 
Gana; they were carried away by their patriotism to such an extent that 
they hailed him as South America’s greatest novelist and considered him 
equal or superior to such novelists as Pérez Galddés, Blasco Ibafiez, Balzac, 
Zola, Daudet, and Walter Scott.’® Blest Gana does not deserve a place in 
such high company. The faults in Blest Gana’s work are too obvious to 
entitle him to a place with such great figures in world literature. Recent 
critics, including Melfi, Alone, and Torres-Rioseco, have called attention to 
such faults in his work as bad taste, carelessness and excessive use of 
Gallicisms in his style, complete lack of appreciation of natural scenery, 
lack of psychological depth in his portrayal of character, and lack of unity 
in his plots. But these faults in Blest Gana’s work must not be stressed to 
the point of ignoring his worth as a faithful portrayer of Chilean customs, 
a quality in his work which should give to him a permanent place in the 
literature of Chile, if not in the literature of the world. 
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A VIDA E AS OBRAS DE JOSE DE ANCHIETA 


D. Lee HAMILTON 
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N’*? conto esgotar o assunto um tanto pretencioso déste estudo nem 
aprofundar qualquer de seus aspectos. Espero tragar um esbdcgo das 
linhas mais importantes do tema que tenha algum interésse geral e que 
possa ajudar o leitor que quiser estudar minuciosamente um aspecto espe- 
cial da obra de Anchieta. No fim do artigo o leitor interessado encontrara 
as indicagdes bibliograficas das obras principais que formam os alicerces 
déste estudo e que hao-de ser o ponto de partida para qualquer estudo mais 
detalhado. 

Foi o Dr. William Berrien, grande amigo das letras brasileiras, que 
sugeriu a José de Anchieta como a figura na histdria brasileira do século 
XVI mais digna de representar ésse periodo na série de discussdes feitas 
pelo Portuguese Group da Modern Language Association. Com efeito, nao 
se pode estudar a vida e as obras de Anchieta sem estudar a vida do Brasil 
de seu tempo. No entreato do século XVI, que separa o tenebroso Pindo- 
rama indigena da formagao do Brasil moderno, foi Anchieta um dos atores 
mais importantes. Sao simbolos da sua posigéo como o melhor élo entre o 
passado e o futuro, os fatos de ter sido éle o primeiro estudante sistematico 
da lingua indigena, e de ter auxiliado na fundacao das duas cidades que 
eram destinadas a ser as maiores do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro e Sao Paulo. 

Parece légico dividir éste estudo nas quatro partes seguintes: a vida de 
Anchieta ; as obras literarias de Anchieta; algumas palavras sobre a sua 
influéncia e reputagdo ; e umas indicagdes do rumo geral que devem tomar 
os futuros estudos. 

José de Anchieta, terceiro duma familia de dez filhos, nasceu em Sido 
Cristévao, capital da ilha de Tenerife, a 19 de marco de 1534." Seu pai, 
Juan de Anchieta, era natural da Guipuzcoa na Espanha, onde, durante os 
séculos XV e XVI, a familia Anchieta tinha estado em relagGes estreitas, 
e de ordindrio pouco amigaveis, com os Loyolas. Em 1550 o jovem José 
partiu de Tenerife para cursar o Colégio de Coimbra. Entrou no Colégio 
de Coimbra e na Companhia de Jesiis a primeiro de maio de 1551. Nao se 
sabe porque escolheu Portugal e nao Espanha, embora se conjeture que 
talvez fésse devido a perseguigdes sofridas ou receadas pelo pai. José 


*E nao em 1533, como diz o monumento erigido em Vitéria no Espirito Santo em 
1922. Cf. C. Vieira, Anchieta, 320, n. 195. 
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mostrou capacidade acima da média e alguns talentos literarios e—detalhe 
interessante para os professores de linguas estrangeiras—‘“aprendeu a 
falar portugués tam propriamente como se mamara essa lingua no leite, 
coisa que raramente se acha nos que teem a lingua castelhana por natural.” 

Quando no Colégio de Coimbra, Anchieta sofreu um acidente ; julga-se 
ter sido éste a queda duma escada nos rins, acidente que o deixou quasi 
corcunda e possivelmente agravou certa predisposi¢ao 4 debilidade que o 
atormentou durante o resto da vida. Parece que éste acidente foi causa de 
daividas para Anchieta sébre a sua permanéncia na Companhia; mas o 
padre-mestre assegurou-lhe que podia ficar. E provavel também que éle 
tenha sido enviado ao Brasil para beneficiar dos “bons ares” que ja naquela 
época reputavam o pais. 

Desde 1514 o Brasil era dependente da diocese de Funchal e foi s6 em 
1552 que recebeu o seu primeiro bispo, D. Pedro Fernandes Sardinha. Os 
primeiros jesuitas chegaram no Brasil em 1549 e 1550. Em 9 de junho de 
1553 o pais foi elevado a Provincia da Companhia e Manuel da Nobrega 
foi nomeado o primeiro Provincial. Em 8 de maio de 1553, no séquito do 
novo governador-geral D. Duarte da Costa, partia para o Brasil o Irmao 
José de Anchieta, homem de estatura mea, de “cdr trigueiro” e “diminuto 
de carnes,” com sete outros jesuitas, dos quais Luiz da Gra, ex-reitor do 
Colégio de Coimbra, que trazia a nomeacgao de Nobrega para Provincial. 
Depois duma viagem de dois meses, durante a qual Anchieta trabalhou na 
cozinha, chegaram 4 Baia em 13 de julho. 

Nesse tempo Nobrega estava em Sao Vicente. Tencionando fundar uma 
povoacao em Piratininga, mandou o Padre Nunes 4 Baia em busca dos 
Irmaos Anchieta e Serrio e dos Padres Bras Lourenco e Vicente Rodri- 
gues. Chegaram em Sao Vicente na véspera de Natal. Parece que Nobrega 
ja fora informado das béas qualidades de Anchieta, pois recebeu-o com 
mostras evidentes de satisfacdo. 

Em 1554 treze jesuitas, entre os quais Anchieta, fundaram o Colégio de 
Sao Paulo na Piratininga. Parece que Anchieta era o tnico dentre os 
treze que sabia latim e que por isso foi escolhido para ensinar a gramatica 
latina. O curso do colégio abrangia casos de conciéncia, latim, e, o que é 
mais interessante para nds, a lingua tupi, 4 qual os padres chamavam 
“grego da terra,” pois o grego nao foi estudado no Brasil no século XVI. 
E assombroso o enorme trabalho que féz Anchieta no novo colégio, 
Além dos deveres ordinarios de missiondrio jesuita, tinha as classes de 
latim a que assistiam os padres e irmfos, as classes de portugués, e mais 0 
preparo da maioria dos materiais para as classes. E a matéria-prima 
humana das classes nao era da melhor: estendia-se desde os proprios 


Quiricio Caxa, Breve relagdo, 11. 
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padres e irmAos até os filhos dos indios, os mamelucos, e mesmo os “peros,” 
homens ja feitos que nem sabiam o alfabeto. Passava grande parte das 
noites a preparar “artes latinas,” uma gramatica do tupi e varias tradu- 
goes em tupi para suprir a falta de textos. 

Sabemos que a Companhia de Jestis sempre urgiu o estudo da lingua 
indigena em qualquer regido para onde fosse um dos seus missionarios. 
Desde 0 comégo exigiu que os seus representantes no Brasil estudassem a 
lingua tupi-guarani, ou seja a lingua geral. 

As pregagdes em lingua geral comecaram mais ou menos ao mesmo _ 
tempo em Sao Vicente e na Baia, isto é em 1551 o mais tardar. Mas 
levavam a vantagem em Sao Vicente, porque havia 14 mais “linguas” que 
ja tinham bom conhecimento da lingua geral e dai sairam para a Baia os 
primeiros textos. E provavel que Noébrega encarregasse o Padre Joao de 
Aspilcueta Navarro, primo de Anchieta, de fazer uma gramatica da lingua 
geral. Sabemos que a aprendeu depressa e bastante bem, mas nao con- 
seguiu formular uma gramiatica sistematica. Escreveu em 1553, dois meses 
antes da chegada de Anchieta no Brasil: “. . . quanto a modo de Arte, 
nao alcancgo ainda para se fazer, nem me parece que teem sendo certos 
vocabulos que servem em geral.’”’* Talvez tivesse feito notas e comecado uma 
gramatica que tenham servido de base ao trabalho de Anchieta. O certo é 
que Anchieta acabou, ou compés por si sO, uma gramatica tupi e que deu 
conta da tarefa em seis meses. Nao sabemos quando acabou a arte, mas é 
provavel que foi adotada em manuscrito a partir de 1555 em Piratininga e 
sabemos que chegou na Baia em 1556 e foi logo aproveitada no estudo da 
lingua geral. Parece que foi escrita primeiro em latim. Pediu-se licenga 
em 1592 para publicar a arte, o que foi feito em Coimbra em 1595. Ainda 
que longe de perfeita—o Padre Manuel Cardoso escreveu em 1620 que “a 
Arte do P. Ioseph Anchieta . . . por ser o primeiro parto, ficou muy 
diminuta e confusa, como todos espirimentamos’”*—fica na historia como 
um dos monumentos linguisticos do nosso hemisfério. 

Nao é, porém, essa gramatica o Gnico representante linguistico.do tra- 
balho inteletual de Anchieta em Piratininga. Nao se pode verificar exata- 
mente qual foi a parte de Anchieta, mas sabemos que ou escreveu a sds ou 
colaborou de qualquer maneira nas obras que se seguem: um Vocabuldrio 
da lingua tupi (1622); a Doutrina cristé em tupi (1618) ; a tradugao do 
catecismo; as instrugdes para a confissdo e outras para socorro em artigo 
da morte, também na lingua indigena. 

Em 1561 o colégio mudou-se para Sao Vicente, mas em novembro do 
mesmo ano tornou a ser instalado em Piratininga por causa da falta de 

*Serafim Leite, II, 549. 

*S. Leite, II, 552, n. 1. 
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mantimentos na costa. E durante ésses anos Anchieta passou muito tempo 
em viagens por toda a regiao do sul. 

Em meiado de 1562 um grupo de varias tribus de indios atacou Pira- 
tininga. Um indio convertido, Tibiric¢é, chefiou ferozmente e com sucesso a 
resisténcia da povoacado, matando ao proprio sobrinho no quintal dos padres. 
O chefe morreu infelizmente depois do primeiro ataque e parecia certo que 
Sao Vicente nao poderia resistir a um segundo. Quando em 1563 Anchieta 
voltou duma série de pregagdes em Itanhaem e Santos, soube por Nébrega 
que os indios de Iperoig queriam missiondrios para ensinar os filhos e 
também parece que para combater certa ma sorte que reinava 14. Essa 
sugest4o ia bem com as idéias de NObrega, que pensava havia dois anos no 
plano de ir diretamente a Iperoig tratar das pazes, e queria levar Anchieta 
consigo porque éle mesmo estava doente e nao conhecia bem a lingua geral. 

Anchieta precisou de muita coragem e fé para entregar-se assim, ainda 
que simpatizasse com os indios. Na primeira semana da Pascoa, dois dias 
antes de partir de Sdo Vicente na arriscada viagem, escreveu que partiam 
“como homens morti destinatos” ; mas na mesma carta simpatizou muito 
com os tamdios que, por receberem “muitas injusticas e sem razdes” dos 
portugueses, “sempre [recebiam] a Divina Justiga” como ajuda nas tenta- 
tivas de vinganga.* Os indios mesmos propuseram a idéia de enviar reféns 
a Sao Vicente enquanto os jesuitas estivessem em suas terras. Em carta 
de janeiro de 1565 fala Anchieta das agdes honradas dos tamdios, mas diz 
também que sao “gente . . . bestial e carniceira, que vive sem lei nem 
rei... .”* Finalmente os portugueses e os taméios chegaram a um acordo, 
assim justificando parcialmente os perigos arriscados pelos padres, e 
Anchieta voltou a Sao Vicente a 21 de setembro. Mas como previra An- 
chieta, foi “fim de paz e principio de nova guerra,”” porque os tamdios em 
breve fizeram mais dois ataques contra Sao Vicente. 

Da guerra contra os tamdios Anchieta passou para a luta contra os 
franceses. Mem de Sa ja tinha destruido as fortificagdes de Villegaignon 
mas, contra os conselhos dos jesuitas, tinha deixado os franceses em estado 
de poder continuar a guerra no mesmo lugar. Nobrega tinha aconselhado 
a fundacéo na Guanabara dum niticleo da mesma categoria da Baia que 
atraisse os indios de béa disposigAo e que fornecesse melhores defesas para 
as capitanias de Sao Vicente e Espirito Santo. Em principios de 1564, 
verificando que seria impossivel deixar as coisas in statu quo, Estacio de 
Sa mandou buscar Nébrega em Sao Vicente para um conselho de guerra. 
Este levou consigo Anchieta. Para reparar os danos decidiram destruir os 
franceses completamente e fundar o tal nticleo de defesa. A 22 de janeiro 


*Cartas jesubticas, III, 192-193, 195 n., 220. 
* Ibid., 233. " Ibid., 233. 
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de 1563 uma flotilha portuguesa de 5 navios, acompanhada de 8 canoas de 
indios chefiados por Ararigbdia, saiu de Santos e tocou nas praias do 
atual Rio de Janeiro cérca dum més mais tarde. Comegaram imediatamente 
a construir a cidade, 4 qual deram o nome de Sao Sebastido e que aprovei- 
tou igualmente a bencgdo de Anchieta e os planos de Estacio de Sa para 
fortificagdes. Até o princjpio de 1767, cada dia trazia nova série de em- 
boscadas feitas pelos portugueses e pelos franceses e os tamdios seus 
aliados. 

Finalmente chegou o momento em que Anchieta devia partir para receber 
ordens na Baia. Nobrega, sempre sisudo, aproveitou a ocasido para fazé-lo 
de intermedidrio junto a Mem de Sa para pedir reférgos e mantimentos 
com téda a urgéncia. Anchieta partiu a 31 de margo de 1565, persuadiu 
Mem de Sa logo ao chegar na Baia da precisio de mandar uma expedigao 
do socorro, e depois recebeu ordens sacras. Ha uma placa na Catedral da 
Baia, segundo a qual Anchieta teria 14 exercido os ministérios pela pri- 
meira vez. Mas embora fésse anteriormente uma igreja jesuita, nao foi 
nela que Anchieta se ordenou. 

Em janeiro de 1567, na véspera de Sao Sebastifo, chegou uma frota a 
Guanabara trazendo Mem de Sa, o Provincial Luiz da Gra, o Visitador 
Ignacio de Azevedo, o Bispo Leitao, e Anchieta. Os portugueses ganharam 
a vitoria e, observando os métodos do tempo, mataram na férca ou a fio da 
espada todos os franceses que capturaram. Mem de Sa mudou a cidade da 
praia para o morro de Sao Januario, mais tarde morro do Castelo, outorgou 
terras a Ararigbéia e aos jesuitas, nomeou Salvador de Sa governador da 
cidade, e partiu em guerra contra os indios no Espirito Santo. 

Como superior do novo instituto do Rio de Janeiro e dos colégios de ~ 
Sao Vicente, Santos, Piratininga e Espirito Santo, Nébrega permaneceu 
no Rio de Janeiro. Anchieta também ficou 14 até 1569, quando foi mandado 
a Sao Vicente para governar a casa por sete anos. Depois désse prazo 
recebeu ordem de ficar na capitania mais dois anos. 

Em 1578 o Provincial Tolosa levou Anchieta 4 Baia e pouco depois o 
Geral Everardo Mercuriano nomeou-o reitor do colégio de Salvador 
naquela cidade. Foi contra o gésto de Anchieta, e parece também contra a 
vontade dos jesuitas do colégio, que éle ocupou o pdsto. Mas logo foi a 
ilha de Itaparica como simples missionario, donde em breve o Provincial o 
mandou de novo a Baia. La recebeu de Tolosa a patente de Provincial do 
Brasil, responsdvel por toda a ordem jesuita no pais. 

O provincialato nao foi um periodo feliz na sua vida. Em primeiro 
lugar, Teles Barreto, governador durante ésse periodo, nao era amigo dos 
jesuitas e houve desavengas sérias entre a Companhia e os representantes 
do reino. Demais, Anchieta esteve muito doente durante a maior parte do 
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tempo. Alias o temperamento de Anchieta nao se conformava com o duro 
emprégo de Provincial da ordem militante. Ja podiamos estar seguros disso 
pelos carateristicos que se revelam nas suas cartas. Mas temos também o 
testemunho dos seus superiores. Numa carta ao Visitador Cristévao de 
Gouveia, em 1583, escreveu o Padre Geral Claudio Aquaviva que o Pro- 
vincial e os padres do Brasil pareciam “pouco regulares e pouco dados as 
Constituigdes, e que, em geral, os stibditos procedem da mesma forma, 
frouxa e pouco regularmente.”* 

Em 1585 a tropa inglesa de Withrington atacou a Baia. Anchieta ja se 
achava tao fraco que nado péde organizar a resisténcia. Foi o Visitador 
Gouveia que, depois duma luta de seis semanas, conseguiu repelir os 
ingleses. No mesmo ano chegou um novo Provincial, e Anchieta voltou ao 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Talvez o ato que mais espalhou a influéncia anchietana durante o seu 
provincialato seja éste: Em 1584, a pedido do Bispo de Tucuman, éle en- 
viou cinco jesuitas trabalhar nessa longinqua diocese, dois dos quais 
finalmente penetraram na regiao do Paraguai, onde lancaram as sementes 
que vieram a ser a reducao de Loreto, primeiro nucleo do império jesuitico. 

Quando o reitor Ferndo Cardim viu que Anchieta enfraquecia visivel- 
mente no Rio de Janeiro, mandou-o a aldéia de Reritiba no Espirito Santo 
para descansar. Mas os bracos faltavac e o Provincial Beliarte o encar- 
regou do govérno do nitcleo cujo centro era Reritiba. 

Enfim o trabalho deu conta do corpo. Sabendo que nao the restava muito 
tempo, Anchieta pediu um substituto no govérno da casa. O substituto 
chegou e Anchieta morreu em 9 de junho de 1597 em Reritiba. Os despojos 
foram transferidos 4 Vitéria e enterrados 14 na igreja da Companhia. O 
pregador da missa, Bartolomeu Simdes Pereira, primeiro Administrador 
Apostdlico do Rio de Janeiro, deu-lhe entao pela primeira vez o epiteto que 
ficou famoso, “Apdstolo do Brasil.” 

Em 10 de agosto de 1736 o papa Clemente XII declarou herdicas as 
virtudes de Anchieta. O processo para a sua beatificagéo foi suspenso 
durante a reagdo pombalina, mas iniciado de novo em 1900. 

Desde j4 podemos prever, dentro dos limites do nosso conhecimento da 
sua vida e dos limites déste esbéco, a influéncia da vida de Anchieta sdbre 
Os seus escritos. Primeiro, éle € sempre mestre. Escreveu autos e poesias, 
por exemplo, para os alunos repetirem nas escolas em dias de festa. Vimos 
que todas as suas obras linguisticas teem um Unico propdsito: ajudar os 
padres a cumprir os deveres eclesidsticos. Nao pretendiam ser completas e 
nao se devem comparar com estudos mais modernos que teem outra finali- 
dade. Mesmo na forma em que existe hoje, revista e aumentada por 
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conhecedores antes da publicagio em 1595, a Arte da lingua geral, tinico 
trabalho linguistico que temos hoje da sua pena, parece muito incompleta 
em comparagao a estudos posteriores do mesmo género. A importancia da 
obra linguistica de Anchieta esta na sua anterioridade. Ele criou a base de 
todos os estudos posteriores das linguas indigenas do Brasil. 

Segundo, muitas das obras de Anchieta sao retéricas, quero dizer no 
sentido aristotélico da retérica como a arte de usar em dado caso todas as 
maneiras possiveis de persuadir. No caso dum missionario jesuita, natural- 
mente, a grande finalidade de tudo é de aumentar o numero de crentes. 
Por isso a maioria dos autos de Anchieta visa nao s6 divertir os indios, 
como também a converté-los ou convencé-los a permanecer entre os jesuitas. 

Terceiro, era inevitavel que um homem na situagao de Anchieta, servindo 
de secretario algumas vézes, recebendo visitas oficiais em aldéias remotas 
e comemorando sucessos notaveis, tivesse escrito muitas obras de ocasiao. 

N§o se pode fazer listas que valham das obras de Anchieta sem grande 
aparato critico. Alias sabemos pouco da maioria delas, o que se explica 
facilmente pelas palavras seguintes do seu segundo bidgrafo: “. . . nao 
usaua de arca ou canastra, nem de escritorio, nem tinha cartapacios q. 
goardar, as obras q. compunha daua a outrem, e as couzas de mayor impor- 
tancia aos Supriores. . . .’”” 

Além das obras linguisticas acima referidas parece certo que em 1567 
Anchieta participou no preparo dum vocabulario e duma gramatica da 
lingua dos maramomis, e talvez também tenha ajudado a traduzir para essa 
lingua a doutrina. 

Tédas as obras escritas para convencer estéo agora em dois livros, con- 
venientemente separadas em prosa e poesia. As em prosa, no volume 
Cartas jesuiticas, III, de 1933, so os dois mais antigos sermdes brasileiros. 
Ainda que nao tenham nem de longe tanto interésse para nds como os 
autos, ambos sao discursos bastante vigorosos. Mas é dificil concordar com 
a opiniao do ilustre critico e autor Afranio Peixoto que Anchieta merece 
o titulo de pai da literatura brasileira principalmente por causa dos dois 
sermoes.’® Os seus autos, além de mostrar pelo menos igual qualidade de 
estilo, teem raizes mais profundas no Brasil e mais da forga criativa que 
se associa geralmente com a literatura. 

Quasi todas as poesias restantes de Anchieta, nao escritas em latim, se 
acham publicadas no pequeno livro Primeiras letras de 1923. Nao é€ neces- 
sario transcrever aqui oss titulos. Basta dizer alguma coisa em geral sobre 
© género poético no século XVI, para depois falar das mais interessantes 
das obras. 


Os colonos portugueses j4 representavam autos no Brasil, provavelmente 
* Pero Roiz, Vida, 230. * Cartas jesuiticas, III, 25. 
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trazidos de Portugal, antes dos autos dos jesuitas. Mas os dos jesuitas 
s40 as primeiras pecas hoje conhecidas que se representaram no Brasil. 

A opiniao da ordem jesuitica dos autos e tais divertimentos se compunha 
em verdade de duas atitudes bem diferentes. Dum lado, via todas as 
vantagens a tirar de cantos, dansas, e pegas como meios de grande valor 
psicolégico “para a infiltragdo do Cristianismo entre os Indios.” Sabia 
que era preciso dar a aparéncia de jogo a tudo, sem o que os indios 
adotariam o recurso simples e eficaz de “dar o fora.” Os jesuitas que co- 
nheciam bem as dificuldades locais agiam no sentido de conciliar os seus 
alvos de missionarios com os deséjos dos indios. Do outro lado, as auto- 
ridades da ordem julgavam que tais usos podiam estimular a leitura de 
livros profanos. Distinguiam entre as poesias em latim e as “em romance,” 
naturalmente em favor daquelas, por ser o latim a lingua culta do tempo. 
Assim € que o Padre Geral proibiu o uso de poesias no vernaculo para 
comemorar festas, e tratou sem éxito de fazer escrever todas as pecas em 
latim. Sem éxito, porque a pesar de todas as tentativas de Roma, as pegas 
jesuitas no vernaculo continuaram. Houve muitas. Ja se perdeu desde 
muito a grande maioria e nao teriamos nem mesmo as poucas restantes, 
se nao fésse o prestigio do nome de Anchieta, pois a éle se atribuem quasi 
todas as que conhecemos. 

E pena que nao tenha sobrevivido até nossos dias a primeira pega 
escrita no Brasil, o auto de Pregagéo universal, composto por Anchieta 
entre 1567 e 1570 4 ordem de Nobrega para “substituir alguns abusos que 
se faziam com autos nas igrejas.”"* Recebeu o nome Pregagdo universal 
por ser escrito em portugués e tupi, fato que atraiu toda a capitania para 
assistir. 

Nas primeiras duas poesias de Primeiras letras, Ao santissimo sacra- 
mento e Da resurreigéo, nao ha nada que reflita genuinamente o Brasil. 
Mas na terceira, De S. Mauricio, j4 percebemos o eco das lutas da época, 
como nos versos seguintes : 

O peccado nos da guerra 
Em todo o tempo e lugar; 
E pois quisestes morrer 


Nesta nossa pobre terra, 
Ajudai-a sem cessar. 


Porque, cessando o peccar, 

Cessario muitos revezes 
Com que os hereges Francezes 

Nos poderao apertar, 

E lutheranos Inglezes. 


Leite, II, 100. 
*S. Leite, II, 606. 
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Martyres mui esforgados 
Pois sois nossa deffensio, 
Deffendei com vossa mio 
Vossos filhos e soldados 
Que idos sio ao Sertio. 


Pois vao com béa intengao 
A buscar gente perdida 
Que posga ser convertida 
A Jesus de coracio 

E ganhar eterna vida, 


Compreendemos que ésses versos eram dirigidos a determinadas pessoas 
para ligar com o pecado nao s6 a guerra, mas sobretudo os reveses da 
guerra. Embora as referéncias nas duas tltimas estancias nao sejam 
claras, parecem concebidas no intuito de explicar, segundo as idéias do 
autor, atos que talvez féssem dolorosos para os ouvintes. E fazem-nos 
lembrar que Anchieta, como homen de seu tempo e de seu meio, nem sempre 
era dogura e que escreveu em 1563: “Parece-nos agora que estdo as portas 
abertas . . . para a conversdo dos Gentios, se Deus Nosso Senhor quiser 
dar maneira com que sejam postos debaixo de jugo, porque para éste 
género de gente nao ha melhor prégacdo do que espada e vara de ferro, na 
qual mais do que em nenhuma outra é necessdrio que se cumpra o—com- 
pelle eos intrare.”™ 

No auto De Santa Ursula ha alguns indicios de menor solenidade. 
Quando um anjo o manda para fora da cidade, o diabo se volta para o 
“Povo” e lancga esta ameaga: 


. .. deixai-vos descansar 
Sobre esta minha promessa 
Eu darei volta depressa, 

A vossas casas cercar, 


E quebrar-vos a cabega, 


E para realgar outra ameacga do diabo, o autor indica “Aqui dispara um 
arcabuz.” Sem duvida tais relampagos cémicos produziram um efeito 
enorme no rude peito do auditério. 

Uma das melhores poesias de Anchieta é a que se intitula A chegada do 
Padre Visitador Bartholomeu Simées Pereira e que comesga: 


Para que queres andar 
Periquito tangedor? 
Onde vais tam apressado 
Periquito tangedor? 


"Cartas jesuiticas, III, 186, carta de 16 de abril de 1563. 
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Quasi todo o didlogo, claramente entre um jesuita e um garoto indio, tem 
a graciosa singeleza duma balada popular. 

Estamos em pleno século XVI e no Brasil ainda selvagem no Recebi- 
mento que fizeram os indios de Guaraparim ao Pe. Provincial Marg¢al 
Belliarte. Tédas as personagens sao indios ou diabos. Sabemos pelo 
primeiro indio, que recita os seus versos ao desembarcar o Provincial no 
porto, que alguns dos indios da aldéia sao “velhos moradores,” outros 
“novos do sertio.” Parece que vao todos da praia 4 igreja, onde véem um 
auto que forma parte da mesma obra. Uma indicacao reza: “Na Igreja fala 
um Diabo contra os brancos.” Sabemos que um dos problemas dos jesuitas 
era reter os indios nas aldéias e vemos néste auto um dos meios simples de 
resolver o problema: isto é, identificar o diabo como inimigo dos portu- 
gueses que quer seduzir os indios para voltar ao sertao. No mesmo motivo 
o autor torna o diabo desprezivel aos olhos dos indios, pintando-o como 
cobarde e ridiculo. Ha dois diabos no auto que, como todos os diabos, nao 
se dao com ninguém, e sobretudo um com o outro; assim disputam 
entre si ao mesmo tempo que cooperam para tentar os indios. Um anjo 
ameaga os dois, dizendo “Para que tenho esta espada?” Um dos diabos 
diz a parte: 


Vamos, eu estou tremendo: 
Isto é muito forte. 


O autor mostra bastante habilidade no manejo de diferentes efeitos e de 
idéias simples, e 0 auto pode sofrer a comparacaéo com os autos repre- 
sentados na Europa naquela época. 

Ha versos delicados na Dansa de dez meninos, juntos com o tema que 
os indios devem ficar nas aldéias. Assim explica um menino indio: 


Minha terra afortunada 
Que veio meu pai a ella 

E eu tambem junto delle 
Quero estar sem me apartar. 


E parece que as dansas valiam bem os versos. A Informagao da Provincia 
do Brasil para nosso Padre, documento talvez escrito por Anchieta, 
descreve-as: “. . . quando fazem estas dancas poem uns diademas na 
cabega de penas de passaros de varias cores, e desta sorte fazem tambem 
OS arcos, empenam e pintam o corpo, e assim pintados e mui galantes a seu 
modo fazem suas festas muito apraziveis. . . 

Na versao traduzida do tupi, a mais bem composta das poesias de 
Anchieta é Dos mysterios do Rosario de Nossa Senhora. Compoe-se de 
dezesseis estancias, todas de oito linhas menos a primeira, que tem quatro. 


“ Cartas jesubticas, III, 416. 
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Depois da primeira estancia, as duas tltimas linhas de tédas sio um 
estribilho tirado da primeira. O poema tem trés divisdes, de cinco estancias 
cada uma, que mostram um desenvolvimento psicolégico bastante artistico, 
a primeira com a indicagao “Gozosos,” a segunda marcada “Dolorosos,” 
a terceira “Gloriosos.” Os versos eram destinados a ser recitados por 
grupos de indios diante duma pintura da Virgem Maria com o Menino. 
Sao duma psicologia igualmente penetrante e pitoresca os versos seguintes : 

Na vossa mao tendes 

O vosso menino. .. . 

Vés o defendeis 

De alguma frecha. ... 


E um caso de identificagdo perfeita do autor com o auditério. 

O melhor auto que se diz provir, pelo menos em parte, da pena de 
Anchieta é Jesus na festa de Sio Lourengo. Embora exista uma copia da 
propria mao de Anchieta, parece que Manuel do Couto escreveu pelo menos 
uma parte do auto, e é possivel que houvesse colaboragao posterior de 
varios autores.” 

O argumento do segundo ato, a parte essencial da aco, é explicado nas 
palavras do autor: “.. . entram 3 Diabos que querem destruir a Aldéa com 
peccados, resistem S. Sebastiao, S. Lourengo e Anjo da Guarda, livrando 
a Aldéa e prendem os Diabos, cujos nomes séo: Guaixara, Rei, Ambiré e 
Saravaja, criados do Rei.” E interessante a origem do rei dos diabos: 
“Guaxara, segundo Vasconcelos era um indio poderoso de Cabo Frio, que 
capitaneava 100 canoas contra os Portugueses, de que era inimigo, sendo 
vencido,””** 

Ha mais énfase no elemento cémico neste auto do que em qualquer outra 
obra de Anchieta. O diabo-rei por exemplo explica: 

Sou o grande Demonio assado 

Guaixara, gran Presidente, 

Aqui nao ha outro como eu, 

Eu sou o mais gentil homem. 

Nido quero que ninguem se queime, 

Nio quero afligir a ninguem, 

Quero sé de graca ter 

Estas aldeas por mim. 
Sem divida o mais cretino dos indigenas nao achou dificuldade em resistir 
as tentacdes dum diabo tao estipido. Uma velha, momentaneamente 
seduzida 4 devocio de Aimbiré, sente ao aproximar-se déle que o diabo 
fede horrivelmente e grita: 


*S. Leite, II, 610. 
* Idem, n. 2. 
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Eu basto para que todos 
Os que estAo aqui commigo 
Vamos fugindo daqui, 


O auditério quasi que subia no palco para falar com os atores. 

Ha algumas linhas cuja musica nos lembra os estranhos nomes resso- 
antes de Coleridge. Aimbiré explica que os diabos j4 perderam os tupi- 
nambas a Deus e acrescenta: 


Ja ninguem se lembra de nés, 
Porque o safigo esfollado no-los tirou 
Como foi Guarapitiba 

E a nossa Parahiba 

Guayajé, Carijooca 

Pacocoya, Aracatyba. 


Os diabos sdo gente vil e mesquinha, como j4 notamos ; sao quasi timidos, 
estimulam os indios a fazer a guerra e beber vinho. Mas pelo menos sao 
candidos, porque nao teem béa opinido de si mesmos. Assim o diabo-rei 
diz: 

Eu me chamo Guaixara 

Cobra branca, grande cio, 

E fera ma que arrebata, 
Morcego grande que arrebata; 
Demonio que faco guerras. 


E Aimbiré, com o mesmo saibo selvagem nas palavras: 


Eu sou cobra, ave nocturna, 
Eu sou largarto e Aimbiré, 
Eu sou serpente que véo 

Eu sou urso de montanha 
E demonio de luxuria. 


No se pode pedir mais cér local. 

Quando os trés diabos esto bem atados, depois de oferecerem, por 
assim dizer, uma prédica negativa, um anjo faz uma palestra para ensinar 
a virtude positivamente : 


Acabe-se 0 antigo rito 

Nao haja aqui mortandade, 
Acabem-se os feitigos, 

E o augurio que vés tinheis, 
Nas aves e feras do mato. 
Nao adoreis 4 palmeira. 

A cruz haveis de adorar. 
Nao fascgais mal a ninguem, 
Amai-vos entre vés outros, 
Nio sejais enredadores, 
Lembrai de vossos mortos, 
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lembreis das offensas, 
E sejais invejosos, 
Nio tireis frechas 4s gentes. 

Nestas poucas linhas é possivel ver toda a tarefa dos autores de autos 
no Brasil do século XVI: tinham que combinar a moralidade do Sermio 
da Montanha com regras que hoje viriam da policia: 

. nao sejais invejosos, 

Nao tireis frechas 4s gentes. 
E com gente sem nenhuma idéia de moralidade, ou pelo menos de idéias 
tao diferentes e primitivas, era necessario ter a imaginagao genial dos bons 
autores de literatura infantil. 

Este parece ser o Unico auto que faz referéncia a um trajo especial. 
Saravaia vé uma figura que desce e exclama: 

Ai, do ceu parece que vem 

Um canindé avéando: 

Prepara-te, que é uma arara. 
Mas Aimbiré explica: 

E um anjo de Deus este 

Que traz pennas amarellas, 
Até o vestuario é do mais puro brasileiro. 

Do terceiro grupo dos escritos de Anchieta, os que resultam diretamente 
do seu oficio ou marcam alguma ocasido, os mais importantes sem divida 
sao as cartas. O volume Cartas jesuiticas, III, reune vinte e oito cartas de 
Anchieta, além de sete informagées, os Fragmentos histéricos que sao uma 
série de esbogos biograficos, e os dois sermées que ja discutimos. 

Ha de tudo nas cartas e informagdes de Anchieta, que mostram o autor 
como um bom observador dotado de curiosidade insaciavel. O historiador 
nao pode passar por alto as cartas de Anchieta porque, depois de Pero Vaz 
de Caminha, escrivao da frota de Cabral, foi éle o primeiro que escreveu 
cartas do Brasil ainda restantes. As suas cartas sao a maior fonte de in- 
formagées sobre alguns acontecimentos importantes, como a fundacao do 
Rio de Janeiro." O antropélogo, também, no pode dispensar as infor- 
magoes oferecidas por Anchieta sdbre a vida dos indios, sobretudo a In- 
formagao dos casamentos dos Indios do Brasil. E mesmo o naturalista 
achara dados de algum valor dispersos entre as cartas, como em particular 
Os reparos sdbre os remédios indigenas. 

Para o ptblico em geral quasi todas as cartas teem alguma coisa de in- 
terésse. Vemos a importancia da lingua, por exemplo, quando Anchieta 
conta que dava ligdes a um velho duns cento e trinta anos, que aprendeu 


~ 245-254, carta de 9 de julho de 1565. 
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que ha um Deus, a Quem chamou “Deus pai e Deus filho; por que dos 
nomes da Santa Trindade éstes dois sO6mente pode tomar, pela razdo de 
que se podem dizer em sua lingua ; mas o Espirito Santo, para o qual nunca 
achamos vocabulo proprio, nem circunloquio bastante, ainda que o nao 
sabia nomear, sabia-o contudo crer como nds lhe diziamos.””” 

Os reparos de Anchieta sdbre o clima do Brasil nos trazem 4 mente dis- 
cussdes posteriores entre os prdprios brasileiros sébre o papel do clima na 
vida nacional. Ele fala assim do Colégio da Baia: “Os estudantes desta 
terra, além de serem poucos, também sabem pouco, por falta dos engenhos 
e nao estudarem com cuidado, nem a terra o da de si por ser relaxada, 
remissa e melancolica, e tudo se leva em festas, cantar e folgar.’”** E quasi 
lembramos um moderno estrangeiro “pé de boi” falando do carnaval no 
Rio quando lemos: “E terra desleixada e remissa e algo melancolica e por 
esta causa os escravos e os Indios trabalham pouco e os Portugueses quasi 
nada e tudo se leva em festas, convivios e cantares, etc. e uns e outros sao 
mui dados a vinhos e facilmente se tomam dele [sic]e os Portugueses nao 
o tém por afronta e deshonra e os convivios que se dao nesta terra, além 
de serem muitos e ordinarios, sio de grande custo e neles se fazem muitos 
excessos de comeres exquisitos, etc.” 

N4o teem muito interésse para 0 leitor de hoje o poema herdico De rebus 
gestis Mendi de Sé praesidis in Brasilia e 0 longo poema De Beata Virgine 
Dei Matre Maria, o segundo escrito em Iperoig quando Anchieta estava 
entre os tamdios. 

Entre as melhores obras de ocasiao de Anchieta esta uma pequena 
poesia espontanea que escreveu nos Ultimos’anos da vida, quando ja muito 
fraco. Achamos os versos na Vida de Pero Roiz:* 

Vime agora num espelho 
E comesey de dizer 
Corcos, toma bom conselho 
E faze bom aparelho 

Por que sedo as de morrer. 


Mas com juntamente ver 

O beigo hi pouquo uermelho 
Dise fraco estas e velho, 
Mas pode ser 4. D’s quer 
Que viuas para conselho. 


Na mesma biografia*® achamos outros versos que demonstram que o 
nosso autor, embora simples, estava longe de ser um simplério. Quando 
um homen que vivia com a mulher de outro foi morto por éste, Anchieta, 


* 190. * 415. ” 425. 
282. 235. 
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que ja tinha prevenido o amante do perigo que corria, escreveu “hiia can- 
tiga selebrada naquella terra que comesaua: 

E] que muere nel pecado, 

Sin arepentirse del 

Deste tal es escuzado 

Campanhas dobren por el.” 


Tais sao as obras do homem que, na opinido de quasi todos os historia- 
dores da literatura, é o pai das letras brasileiras. Ao falar de Pero Vaz 
de Caminha, Nelson Werneck Sodré julga que “escreve o prefacio de uma 
literatura que nado podemos chamar brasileira mas inspirada em motivos do 
Brasil.”** A distingdo é justa. Nas cartas e informagées Anchieta escreve a 
segunda espécie de literatura ; mas nas suas poesias, sobretudo nos autos, ja 
comp6e obras que nado seriam mais brasileiras se fOssem escritas por um 
brasileiro de nascimento. 

Nao foi Anchieta, porém, o unico escritor, nem mesmo o tnico autor 
jesuita, no Brasil no século XVI. Para citar s6 os dois outros principais, 
havia Fernao Cardim e Manuel da Nobrega, ambos mais cultos que An- 
chieta e escritores de obras notaveis num estilo sdlido. Mas o fato interes- 
sante é que Anchieta é para todos o representante do trabalho e das vir- 
tudes jesuiticas. Foi a Anchieta que o Brasil escolheu como simbolo dos 
jesuitas para o monumento, comecgado em 1932, 4 Companhia de Jesus. 

Pode-se dizer sem desrespeito nenhum que talvez nao haja no Brasil 
lenda individual tao forte como a lenda anchietana. Assim é que muitos 
conhecem a importancia de Anchieta, enquanto quasi ignoram a de N6- 
brega, embora influisse éste muito mais no desenvolvimento eclesiastico 
e mesmo secular do século XVI. Ja vimos que ha uma tendéncia para 
atribuir a Anchieta qualquer poesia ou auto da colénia sem autor certo. 
E em 1841 foi colocada uma estatua de Anchieta na Santa Casa da 
Misericérdia do Rio de Janeiro, sendo julgado éle o fundador. Mas esta 
provado que nao o foi, e mesmo que a Santa Casa provavelmente nao 
foi fundada pelos jesuitas.** A lenda de Anchieta, bem digna dum estudo 
detalhado, é talvez a causa principal da influéncia do autor na literatura 
brasileira. 

Anchieta ja forneceu assunto para poesias por Fagundes Varela, Castro 
Alves, Goncalves de Magalhaes, Durval de Morais, Pereira da Silva, 
Aquino Correia, e Jorge de Lima. Como diz o melhor historiador do 
trabalho dos jesuitas no Brasil: “E uma justa homenagem dos poetas 
brasileiros ao primeiro cultor da poesia na América Portuguesa.”* 
Fenémeno comum na formacio de lendas pessoais, as obras de imaginagao 


* Histéria da literatura brasileira, 19. 
™*S. Leite, II, 578. * Ibid., 489. 
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resultam da lenda que ja existe, mas na sua vez aumentam a lenda 
enormemente. | 

Uma das influéncias de Anchieta é bastante imprevista. Ja reparamos 
que criou os primeiros instrumentos para os estudos da lingua geral. Ora 
essa lingua se espalhou por uma 4rea muito mais vasta do que ocupava na 
época de Anchieta. Essa expansdo, que se deve em parte aos missionarios 
e bandeirantes, formou uma segunda lingua nacional—talvez fosse melhor 
dizer uma primeira lingua nacional—que contribuiu em proporgao aprecia- 
vel para a unidade do vasto pais do Brasil. B uma infl-‘éncia remota, sem 
divida, mas nem por isso deixa de ser das mais importantes de Anchieta. 

Ha varios estudos que se devem fazer nas obras de Anchieta. Mas nao 
se pode fazer nenhum de valor permanente antes duma pesquisa que esgote 
todos os meios possiveis para estabelecer uma bibliografia final de todos os 
escritos atribuidos 4 sua pena. As duas melhores coletaneas das obras 
anchietanas, os volumes Cartas jesuiticas, III, e Primeiras letras, deixam 
muito a desejar neste ponto. Ha varios fragmentos em Primeiras letras, 
por exemplo, que evidentemente teem relagGes estreitas entre si e parecem 
formar uma sé obra. E para citar s6 um outro caso, a Informagao do Brasil 
para Nosso Padre, atribuido a Anchieta em Cartas jesuiticas, III, leva a 
assinatura de Crist6vao de Gouveia, embora, na opiniao de Leite, o estilo 
seja antes o do secretério de Gouveia, Fernao Cardim.** E lemos em 
Primeiras letras" “OQ que resta dos autos e poesias de Anchieta em 
vernaculo aqui publicamos, tal qual, colhidos nos manuscriptos que tivemos 
em mao. .. .” Mas basta ler as indicagdes de Leite sdbre os autos de 
Anchieta para saber que em varios casos as melhores fontes nao sao 
representadas em Primeiras letras.** Um bom estudo bibliografico das 
obras de Anchieta deve ser a base de quaisquer outros, e seria um bom 
assunto para uma tese. 

As tradugdes portuguesas das obras escritas em tupi parecem defeituosas. 
Diz Afranio Peixoto: “A traducao foi feita em 1732 pelo Padre D. Joao da 
Cunha, que, sob juramento, attesta nfo ter alterado em nada o que 
escrevera Anchieta. Pelas amostras publicadas de tres poesias, por Mello 
Moraes Filho, nao se satisfez Baptista Caetano, o qual, exigente, chega 
a acusar ao traductor de impostura.”** Mas nao é necessario saber nem 
uma palavra de tupi para chegar 4 conclusdo que ou a tradugdo é ma, 
ou eram muito defeituosos os manuscritos donde foram traduzidos. Talvez 
possamos esperar que um especialista brasileiro publicara outra. 

Um dos assuntos mais interessantes para uma tese sobre a literatura 
brasileira seria a influéncia do auto portugués, e sobretudo do de Gil 


*S. Leite, II, 582. * 18. *S. Leite, Il, 606-613. 
” Primeiras letras, 18. 
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Vicente, sdbre o auto no Brasil do século XVI. Outro assunto seriam os 
diferentes elementos das obras anchietanas, isto é, os elementos cultos nas 
obras em tupi, os elementos indigenas nos escritos em portugués, os que 
marcam o autor como homem da Renascenga, etc. 

Agora quando o estudo de portugués nos Estados Unidos recebe grande 
incremento, esperemos que Anchieta receba alguma atengio séria, porque 
de todo o século XVI no Brasil é a figura que mais a merece. 
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Contém uma introdugio e notas por Capistrano de Abreu que sao excelentes 
ainda hoje. 

4. Cartas, Informagées, Fragmentos Histéricos e Sermées do Padre Joseph 
de Anchieta, S. J. Na série Cartas jesuiticas, III. Civilizasio Brasileira, 
S.A., Rio de Janeiro, 1933. 

Contém uma béa introdugao e notas por Afranio Peixoto, o artigo “A obra 
de Anchieta no Brasil” por Capistrano de Abreu, a melhor bibliografia das 
obras de Anchieta, e no Posfdécio a “Vida do Padre Joseph de Anchieta” 
escrita pelo célebre cronista Anténio de Alcantara Machado. 


III. Estudos gerais: 


1. Serarim Lette, S, I. Histéria da Companhia de Jesus no Brasil. Tomo I— 
Século XVI: O estabelecimento, Témo Il—Século XVI: A obra. Livraria 
Portugalia, Lisbéa, 1938. 

Obra de muita erudigdo, indispensdvel para quem quiser estudar Anchieta 


ou qualquer assunto da histéria colonial do Brasil, A bibliografia, I, pp. 
XXVIII-XXXII, é importante. 


OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Mayor Harley Knox and the city council gave practical emphasis to the 
term “good neighbor” on Wednesday night when they entertained officials and 
businessmen of Tijuana at dinner in San Diego. It was an occasion of good 
fellowship and an expression of a friendship which always has existed but 
which has, too frequently, been taken for granted rather than encouraged. 

Language barriers were, for the most part, easily surmounted, largely be- 
cause our Mexican friends have been more diligent in their study of English 
than we have been in our study of Spanish. For this delinquency on our part 
there is no excuse except laziness, and it is a shortcoming which all of us 
should study to overcome. There are few greater courtesies than that of speak- 
ing to a man in his own language, and in this respect our Mexican friends 
put us to shame. 

These across-the-border get-togethers are beneficial to the peoples of both 
countries. It usually is pretty difficult not to like a man if we know him and 
understand him.—Editorial in San Diego Union, San Diego, California, August 
27, 1943. 


“THEY MUST KNOW THESE THINGS” 


“For the first time in American history tens of thousands of Americans are 
being sent to foreign areas to represent in one way or another the intentions 
and the institutions of the United States. If they are to represent us and do 
their job as agents, administrators, engineers, relief workers, or as military 
men, they must know the languages and customs, the history, the psychology, 
and the government of the peoples among whom they will work. They must 
know these things as well as their own professions.” ——-CHARLES Seymour, Presi- 
dent of Yale University, “Challenge and Opportunity for the Colleges,” New 
York Times Magazine, December 27, 1942. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH BY RADIO IN COSTA RICA 


REGINALD C, REINDORP 
Division of Science and Education, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, San José, Costa Rica 


O NE of the most popular radio programs in Costa Rica is one known 
as the “Escuela del Aire.” This program was undertaken by the Co- 
ordination Committee (Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs) in San José with the idea of trying to satisfy in part the tremendous 
popular demand for English lessons. The demand for a knowledge of 
English was so widespread that it was decided to broadcast lessons over 
one or more stations. Accordingly, in June, 1943, arrangements were made 
for a two-station hook-up to transmit a fifteen-minute lesson every evening 
of the week except Saturday and Sunday from 8:45 to 9:00 p.m. In view of 
the fact that a radio program is presented before a silent audience it was 
felt that the emphasis should be placed on pronunciation. Furthermore, a 
lesson broadcast in the form of a monologue is less interesting and colorful 
than dialogue and conversation. Hence, it was decided to conduct a class 
in the studio. This in turn led to the suggestion that printed materials which 
could be used by both the class and the listeners would add both effective- 
ness and interest. With this in mind, a small pamphlet of ten lessons was 
prepared and printed. While this pamphlet was being printed a second was 
prepared containing another ten lessons. These books were printed and dis- 
tributed to all who wanted them at a nominal price. This small charge was 
made in order to insure that only those who were sincerely interested in 
studying English would request them. Each lesson in the books treats of a 
different topic and therefore a different vocabulary. A third and a fourth 
book are in preparation. 
Upon examination of these books it will be noted that each lesson offers 
a vocabulary followed by a short list of idiomatic expressions. This in turn 
is followed by reading material in the form of short sentences showing 
how to use the vocabulary and how to construct English sentences. Then 
comes conversation based on the preceding vocabulary and sentences, in- 
cluding the idiomatic expressions. Some lessons include a short study of 
the forms of certain verbs, the comparison of adjectives, the future 
auxiliary, and the like. Finally, each lesson concludes with an exercise, 
which is to be written out and sent in by the radio-students for correction. 
As was suggested above, the actual lesson is broadcast with the aid 
of a group of students who gather around the microphone in the studio. 
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Experience with this program has shown that a group of six to eight stu- 
dents is the most effective. The professor begins by announcing the lesson 
to be studied. If a new lesson is to be taken up, the vocabulary comes first 
and each of two students is asked to pronounce the first Spanish word in 
turn. Then the professor pronounces the English equivalent twice, slowly, 
followed by the pronunciation of the same English word by each student. 
When time permits, the English words are spelled out, in Spanish, for the 
benefit of any listeners who may not have a book. The same reason under- 
lies the pronunciation of the Spanish words. Occasionally there are a few 
minutes left in the lesson period which are used in spelling, in English, the 
English words of a previous lesson. It has not been the intention to devote 
much time to spelling in English for it is believed that the public is interested 
in learning pronunciation and conversation rather than the English 
alphabet. 

After the vocabulary has been treated as described, the idiomatic expres- 
sions are taken up in a like manner. In the case of reading material, each 
of two students reads the Spanish sentence first. The English sentence is 
then read twice, slowly, followed by the reading of the same sentence by 
each student. All corrections and explanations obviously must be made in 
Spanish and rigorous standards are upheld in the matter of correct pro- 
nunciation. It seems that the more exacting the standards are the better the 
students like it, for they are sincerely interested in acquiring an ability to 
make themselves understood. The arguments in favor of conducting a class 
in the studio become obvious at this point. The corrections and explanations 
called for by the students are the same as those in the minds of the listeners. 
Furthermore, the corrections aimed at the students in the class give the 
radio listeners more opportunity to understand what their own difficulties 
may be and allow for more repetition. Repetition is the keystone of the 
program. 

The conversation in each lesson is treated twice, first in the manner de- 
scribed above for the reading material and vocabulary as each lesson is 
taken up, and later by providing an opportunity to return to the conversation 
of a preceding lesson and repeat it in a more rapid manner. The Spanish 
sentence is read first and then the English equivalent is read by another 
student, with one reading only of each sentence. By going around the group 
quickly in this manner a rapid review is provided and the situation more 
nearly simulates natural conversation. If there are an odd number of stu- 
dents in the group, no one student will get two sentences in the same lan- 
guage in succession. 

In lessons containing the principal parts of certain verbs, conjugations, 
or the comparison of adjectives, and the like, a special effort is made to 
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insure that the listeners will understand what is being done. For example, 
in Book I, Lesson I, the principal parts of certain verbs are given. The 
first step in the procedure is to let the radio students know what the in- 
finitive of that verb is in Spanish, and then the English infinitive is given. 
This is followed by the present tense of the verb in Spanish and finally 
the English present tense. When time allows, the English verb is spelled in 
Spanish. It is advisable to give an example of the use of the Spanish verb 
in a Spanish sentence, for the reason that many listeners, even though they 
be Spanish-speaking, have had no formal training in grammar and do not 
know what is meant by the present tense of a verb. Once the present tense 
has thus been presented, the form of the past tense does not require as much 
explanation. The Spanish form may be presented and then the English. In 
every case, however, each English form is pronounced by every student 
in the studio in turn to insure, insofar as possible, that the listening audience 
will acquire the correct pronunciation. In the case of the past participles, it 
is well again to present an example of the use of the form in Spanish before 
proceeding to the English form. 

The written exercises at the end of each lesson require a slightly different 
treatment. In the main, these exercises consist of Spanish sentences to be 
translated into English. Since the purpose is to guide the student and help 
him learn rather than try to keep him from learning, these exercises are not 
treated as examinations but rather as a practice exercise which affords the 
radio student an opportunity to participate more actively in the program 
and to provide a means of checking on teaching techniques. Needless to say, 
this is the best way to find out what the students need so that those needs 
can be provided for in the immediate future. Hence, with the exercise, or 
Aerial Examination as it is called, every Tuesday and Thursday, the pro- 
cedure, in the beginning, is much as it was for the preceding lesson. The 
Spanish sentence is read in turn by two students, then it is translated into 
English by one of the students and this translation is repeated by another. 
At this point, the procedure varies in that two students in turn are asked to 
spell the entire English translation in Spanish, slowly. As the sentence is 
spelled, capital letters are indicated, as is the beginning of each new word 
and the punctuation at the end of the sentence. This spelling must be done 
so slowly that any person listening will be able to write the words as they 
are spelled. This spelling is repeated by a second student, and if there has 
been any stumbling or opportunity for a misunderstanding, the entire sen- 
tence is gone over again by still another student, until most of the possi- 
bilities of an error on the part of the listeners are removed. This stage 
having been reached, the English is read twice slowly by the professor and 
then once by each of the students in the studio. The procedure is repeated 
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with each and every part of the Aerial Examination. On the part of the 
listening audience, the Aerial Examination consists of copying the Spanish 
exercise and taking down the translation as it comes in over the radio. The 
two examinations for the week are sent in together on Saturdays to the 
“Escuela del Aire” for correction. It takes one person’s full time to handle 
the correspondence and correct the exercises that are coming in at present. 

After finishing the fifth lesson we returned to the first and went over the 
five lessons again. This served not only as a review but also provided an 
opportunity for new radio students to catch up with the rest, thus augment- 
ing interest in the program. This review was conducted in the same fashion 
as the original treatment, except that those who had already worked out the 
exercises for each lesson did not need to do so again. It should be noted in 
passing that the time on the radio for the first two weeks was used to ad- 
vertise the “Escuela del Aire” and to explain the manner in which it would 
be conducted. The next two weeks were used in presenting the preliminary 
lessons mentioned above in preparation for the books. 

The program was a success from the beginning and immediately gave rise 
to a popular demand for a longer lesson-period. In response to this demand 
the lesson was lengthened to thirty minutes on the first of July. There also 
had been many requests that the hour be changed as 8:45 to 9:00 p.m. 
(MWT), was inconvenient for the majority of those who were most inter- 
ested. Accordingly the hour was changed, and the program now runs from 
6:00 to 6:30 p.m., which immediately met with expressions of satisfaction 
from all quarters. 

Long before finishing the first book we had requests for the second and 
innumerable requests for an advanced course. Our students are located in 
every town and hamlet of every province of Costa Rica and when they 
have a suggestion to make they do not hesitate to write to us. In all the 
correspondence we have received to date there has been not one complaint. 
They have sent in many suggestions in a most respectful manner and every 
letter or exercise sent in has some word of praise for the “noble esfuerzo 
realizado por la Escuela del Aire bajo los auspicios de las Américas 
Unidas.” 


“Foreign Languages for the ‘Air Age’!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS... . 


OFFICERS “FROZEN” 


As announced in Hispania for October, and in compliance with the 
urgent request of the Director of the Office of Defense Transportation, Mr. 
Joseph B. Eastman, no regular Annual Meeting of the Association will be 
held this year. 

Since competent legal advisers have expressed the opinion that we can- 
not conduct legally an election of officers and members of the Executive 
Council except at a regular Annual Meeting, the present officers and mem- 
bers of the Council will continue to be “frozen” until a regular Annual 
Meeting is again possible. In the case of vacancies resulting from resigna- 
tion or other causes such vacancies will be filled by the Council, as provided 
in the Constitution of the Association. 

It goes without saying that, in this unusual and unfortunate emergency, 
during which the affairs of the Association must be conducted so largely 
by the Executive Council, the officers and other members of the Council 
will strive faithfully and energetically to carry on the necessary business 
of the Association to the fullest extent of their ability under the circum- 
stances, and in the very best interests of the entire membership of the 
organization. Suggestions and advice from other members of the Associa- 
tion will always be gratefully received and duly considered. 

STEPHEN L. Pitcuer, President, 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 


SPANISH-PORTUGUESE HANDBOOK 


Plans for publication of the Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese are still in process. Full details as to price and publication 
office will be published in Hispania when the Handbook is ready. 


Henry Grattan Doyte, Editor 


“Foreign Languages for the “Air Age’!” 
“Foreign Languages for Global War and Global Peace!” 
“Americans, Awake to Language Needs!” 
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“QUOTES” « Conducted by Water T. Associate Editor, 
and the Eprror 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM TO 
_ WARTIME CONDITIONS AND NEEDS 


United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 


REPORT NO. 14—SPANISH 
PART I. INTRODUCTION AND SUGGESTED COURSES 


This report is one of a series of reports which are designed to be of assist- 
ance to teachers in'colleges and universities. It has been prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and 
consisting of: Henry Grattan Doyle, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Dean of Columbian College, The George Washington University, Chairman; 
William S. Hendrix, Professor of Romance Languages, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Hayward Keniston, Professor of Romance Languages and Chairman 
of the Department of Romance ‘Languages and Literatures, University of 
Michigan; Sturgis E. Leavitt, Professor of Spanish, University of North 
Carolina; Dominic P. Rotunda, Professor of Romance Languages, Mills Col- 
lege. 

The report grew out of a conference held at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, in August 1942, At that time the main'outlines of the 
report were discussed and certain recommendations agreed upon. The report as 
presented therefore represents the views of the'Committee at that time. It is 
possible, of course, that individual members of the Committee have in the 
meantime developed more positive or more radical views in some particulars 
than those they then held. It was not considered wise, however, to risk further 
delay in publication of the report, and it is therefore presented in a form which 
fairly interprets the opinions of the Committee as discussed and crystallized at 
Ann Arbor. The actual writing of the report was entrusted to Messrs. Hendrix, 
Leavitt, Keniston, and Doyle, each of whom prepared one or more sections in 
first draft. The sections were then put together and submitted for revision to 
the members of the Committee, and finally the entire text was edited by the 
chairman in accordance with the revisions made. Because of the absence from 
the country of Professor Keniston, now serving as Cultural Attaché at the 
United States Embassy in Buenos Aires, it was not possible to submit the text 
of the report to him, and he must therefore be understood to have approved the 
report only “in principle.” 

In publishing this report the United States Office of Education does not 


assume responsibility for the statements contained therein; such responsibility 
rests with the Committee named above. 
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Preliminary Statement 


In making recommendations for the adjustment to war conditions of college 
courses in Spanish, the members of the Committee wish to make it very clear 
that they do not thereby abandon or minimize the importance of the traditional 
claims of the field of Spanish as a humanistic discipline. The changes proposed 
herein represent a specific effort to adjust the program in Spanish to the im- 
mediate needs of the war and to the conditions that will follow the war. It is 
our belief, however, that advanced study and research should not be allowed 
to go into eclipse because of the obvious necessities of the immediate future. 
Neither do we believe that the realization of the importance of Spanish Amer- 
ica which permeates our report necessarily carries with it any reflection upon, 
or intention to neglect, the literature and culture of the mother country upon 
which the culture of Spanish America is based. 

There is every likelihood, however, that two tendencies brought into promi- 
nence by the war and current problems will have a lasting effect upon the 
teaching of Spanish, The first of these is emphasis upon an oral, conversational 
approach, even for those whose main purpose is attainment of a reading 
knowledge of the language. The second is greater emphasis upon the Spanish- 
speaking countries of the New World, exemplified both in the type of pro- 
nunciation used in class and in the choice of materials, whether for direct class 
use or as background materials. 


What Pronunciation Shall We Teach? 


There has been considerable discussion, particularly among persons who are 
not themselves acquainted with the Spanish language, about the relative ad- 
vantages of teaching “Castilian” or “Spanish American” Spanish. Funda- 
mentally, of course, there is no such thing as “Spanish American” Spanish. 
Like all languages spoken by large numbers of people or in widely scattered 
areas, the Spanish spoken in one district or area varies in some degree from 
that spoken in another. The natural tendency of languages to such variation 
is familiar to most Americans, who can readily distinguish an “English” from 
an “American” pronunciation, or determine the section or even the precise 
state from which an “American” speaker comes, It would be surprising if 
similar variations did not exist in Spanish, But it is easy to fall into the error 
of overemphasizing these differences or the equally serious error of assuming 
that a uniform pronunciation prevails throughout the Spanish American world. 
This is not true. We repeat that there is no such thing as “the” Spanish 
American pronunciation of Spanish, since each of the Spanish American 
countries has individual characteristics of its own. What they do have in com- 
mon is the “seseo”—the pronunciation of z and of c before e or é as s (i.¢., as 
a voiceless sibilant instead of a voiceless dental fricative). Another charac- 
teristic is the pronunciation of Ul as y, or “yeismo.” This is less prevalent among 
Spanish Americans than the “seseo,” though it is common. 

A Castilian pronunciation has certain advantages as a teaching device. One 
of these is ease in distinguishing such words as cocer and coser, casa and caza, 
which become homonyms, hard to distinguish except in context, if the “seseo” 
is used. On the other hand, there is undoubtedly a definite psychological ad- 
vantage in having pupils realize that the pronunciation they are learning is in 
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one (or perhaps two) respects typical of Spanish America rather than of 
Spain. For this reason we recommend what may be called a “conventionalized 
Spanish American pronunciation,” realizing that it is not the pronunciation of 
any particular Spanish American country. 

In the case of teachers who are natives of Spanish-speaking countries, we 
insist that they be permitted to use their natural pronunciation, and not forced 
to adopt either the “Castilian” or a “Spanish American” pronunciation merely 
for the sake of uniformity of instruction. Students who shift from one instruc- 
tor to another will benefit by hearing more than one variety of Spanish spoken 
by their teachers, This is borne out by our own experience in departments of 
Spanish in which both Spaniards and Spanish Americans are included among 
our colleagues, each of whom has for many years been encouraged to retain 
his own natural pronunciation. 

To sum up this section of our report: 

(1) We insist that the Spanish language, wherever spoken, is one language. 
Its variations are natural, and are no more serious than those found in the 
English of different sections of the United States. 

(2) So-called “Spanish American Spanish,” as a uniform type of speech, is 
a myth, There are as many varieties of Spanish as there are countries or re- 
gions of Spanish speech. There is a psychological advantage, however, in the 
use of the ‘seseo” and to a lesser degree of “yeismo.” The use of the “seseo,” 
with a full explanation of the “ceceo” and of the nature and extent of varia- 
tions in pronunciation, is therefore recommended for adoption in American 
classes in Spanish, 

(3) No native speaker of the language should be asked to change his natural 
pronunciation in order to conform to the policy of a particular department or 
institution. 

Opportunities for War Service 


The experience of the First World War and of the present war makes clear 
the vital need for men and women who possess special training in foreign 
languages. These needs are felt not only in the armed forces but in every 
branch of Government service. Among the fields of activity one may mention 
as representative: intelligence service in the Army, Navy, and Air Forces; 
liaison and interpreter functions; military government; diplomatic service; 
propaganda analysis; economic warfare; and censorship. It is incumbent on 
the colleges and universities insofar as possible to undertake at once the prep- 
aration of men and women highly trained in foreign languages to serve as a 
reservoir from which the necessary persons can be drawn as the needs emerge. 
Colleges and universities which offer more than two years of Spanish should 
consider the desirability of organizing special training programs in prepara- 
tion for such service. It is not necessary that all institutions should provide 
training in all fields of linguistic mastery. Some groups may specialize in the 
exact translation of military, diplomatic, or scientific documents. Others may 
be trained in understanding, summarizing, transcribing, and translating radio 
broadcasts and recordings. A few of the best equipped may be given intensive 
experience in the actual use of the spoken language in situations which will 
better prepare them to serve as liaison officers or interpreters. 

In all such programs, special emphasis must be laid on the importance of real 
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mastery of the special skill involved. The exact understanding and interpreta- 
tion of a single Spanish word or phrase may be of vital importance in a nation 
at war. Furthermore, an intimate understanding of the psychology and tastes 
of Spanish-speaking peoples is as essential to effective interpretation as a 
knowledge of their language, and to this end students in special training courses 
must continue their reading and study of the cultural tradition of these peoples 
in every aspect of their civilization. 


Suggested Course Organization 


Although young men are being called into service on short notice, it is not 
unlikely that in many cases they will be allowed to complete their quarter’s or 
semester’s work before entering the service, With this hope it is recommended 
that college instruction in Spanish be organized, not in yearly courses, but in 
semester or quarter units, each semester or quarter course being complete in 
itself, and with definite objectives. Courses beyond the first-semester course 
should however be intimately related to the preceding course and based upon 
it, so that instruction may proceed from one course to another without loss of 
momentum. 

First-semester course —The objectives of the first-semester course should 
be: (1) ability to understand simple spoken Spanish in small sentence-units, to 
ask or answer brief questions in Spanish, to read everyday Spanish with com- 
prehension; and (2) the acquisition of a general knowledge of the geography 
of Spain and Latin America. 

To attain these objectives, the work should be organized on a practical basis 
from the first day of instruction. Special emphasis should be put upon an irre- 
ducible minimum of grammar, with special attention to the most common 
irregular verbs, numbers, days of the week, time of the day, and similar useful 
elements, These should be presented orally in sentence-groups with frequent 
repetition and variation. Supplementary to this aural and oral practice should 
be the memorizing of salutation and courtesy phrases, and the asking and an- 
swering of simple questions in Spanish. Simple oral composition will be useful 
as soon as a working vocabulary is developed. 

Reading should consist of simple texts presented not as a translation exer- 
cise but as an exercise in comprehension and pronunciation. The teacher should 
read aloud and ask questions in Spanish on the content of the sentence. The 
student should read aloud with instruction from the teacher on phrasing and 
intonation. Here again questions may be asked on the content of the sentence 
read. For general comprehension, summaries of entire paragraphs may be 
required, 

The work in the first-semester course should be supplemented by explanations 
(in Spanish, wherever possible; and if not possible, in English followed by 
summaries in Spanish) of the essential features of the geography of Spain 
and Latin America, dealing especially with climate, products, distance, natural 
barriers, and communications. The use of maps, charts, and other pictorial 
material is recommended. Students should be expected to answer questions 
in Spanish on the material thus presented. 

Second-semester course-—The objectives of the second-semester course 
should be: (1) ability to understand spoken Spanish or ordinary difficulty in 
complex or connected sentences, to ask or answer in Spanish questions of 
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normal complexity, to read everyday Spanish of normal complexity with a 
considerable degree of rapidity; and (2) the acquisition of a general knowl- 
edge of the history of Spain and Latin America. 

To accomplish these objectives the study of grammar should be intensified, 
with especial attention to irregular verbs, reflexive verbs, and idiomatic ex- 
pressions, always presented in sentence-groups of words. Fairly extensive con- 
versation should be introduced, based upon some practical text; and the student 
should be held responsible for all the vocabulary thus introduced. Conversation 
of a more general sort may be introduced in connection with the factual mate- 
rial described below. Reading in this course should be of greater difficulty than 
in the first semester, and presented in two ways: reading for rapid comprehen- 
sion and reading for accuracy of translation. 

The language work in this course should be supplemented by explanations 
(in Spanish wherever possible; and if not possible, in English followed by 
summaries in Spanish) of the important events of the history of Spain and 
Latin America, with attention to racial backgrounds, economic problems, and 
the characteristics of the people. Toward the end of the course the student 
should be required to make brief oral reports on the subject-matter. 

Third-semester course-—The objectives of the third-semester course should 
be: (1) ability to understand spoken Spanish of ordinary difficulty in con- 
nected discourse, to discuss in simple Spanish material of this kind, to read 
normal Spanish for comprehension, to write brief summaries of such texts in 
Spanish; and (2) the acquisition of information about the various Latin 
American countries. 

These objectives may be attained by a further and more intensive study of 
functional grammar, including the commoner uses of the subjunctive, the reg- 
ular verb-system, and the following irregular verbs: asir, caer, conducir, dar, 
decir, estar, haber, hacer, ir, jugar, oir, oler, poder, poner, querer, saber, salir, 
ser, tener, traer, valer, venir, and ver. The verbs should be learned functionally, 
rather than by learning paradigms, and should be used in oral or written 
compositions. Prose fiction, historical or descriptive material on Latin America, 
or simple drama may be a basis for study of the subjunctive and the verbs. 
The differences in the uses of the tenses may be noted in the reading material, 
and these uses may be introduced in oral and written reports on it. Parts of 
the material may be studied and reported upon in an intensive fashion, noting 
all the constructions involved; other parts may be studied and reported upon 
less intensively, emphasizing at different times the subjunctive, the use of the 
tenses, and the like. 

Oral and written discussions of Latin America should supplement the texts 
read. These discussions should be more detailed than in the previous semester 
and should give the students a fairly accurate and detailed idea of certain 
countries in contrast to the more general impressions of previous semesters. 
The resources and commercial and political problems of the selected countries 
should be discussed. 

Fourth-semester course—The objectives of the fourth-semester course 
should be: (1) to understand spoken Spanish concerning connected topics 
delivered at practically normal native speed, to discuss in simple Spanish the 
material so presented, to read for comprehension ordinary Spanish prose with- 
out too frequent use of the dictionary, to be familiar with the common forms 
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and uses of Spanish syntax; and (2) to be acquainted with the history and 
geography, and the social, economic, and political problems of the important 
Latin American nations. 

To achieve these objectives, the teacher should deliver lectures or read pas- 
sages for students’ oral comprehension and the students should discuss them 
orally or in writing; the students should make oral or written reports on mate- 
rial read outside of class; grammar should be reviewed functionally at regular 
intervals to insure a good working knowledge of it; part of the material read 
in class should be studied intensively, the students being responsible for every 
construction or idiom and an accurate grasp of the ideas; and the rest should 
be read for comprehension in Spanish. Emphasis should be placed on an or- 
ganized presentation of topics by the students, whether the topic is discussed 
orally or in written form, 

Reading from Latin American literature, history, and geography which will 
round out the students’ knowledge of Latin America and her racial and cultural 
relations with Spain should be provided. Written and oral reports on this 
material should supplement texts read in class. Some training in correspond- 
ence, commercial and familiar, may well be given, as well as experience in 
composing telegrams and cablegrams. 


PART II. ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS 


In preceding sections of this report the purposes of instruction in Spanish 
and courses to accomplish these purposes have been considered. There are a 
number of additional suggestions which may be made for the adjustment of 
instruction in this field. 

Aids in Presenting Material 

Numerous aids are available to assist the teacher of Spanish. They serve 
various purposes. 

First- and second-semester courses—For the first- and second-semester 
courses the use of collateral reading is recommended, especially the Spanish 
encyclopedia and Spanish newspapers and magazines. The instruction should 
be varied from time to time by the use of Spanish records and Spanish films. 
Spanish Clubs and provision for taking meals at Spanish tables will be very 
helpful. Persons whose native language is Spanish should be invited at regular 
intervals to speak to the class for brief periods, with an opportunity afterwards 
for questions from the class. 

Third-semester course——Much supplementary material for the third course 
may be had free, or at low cost, from Government agencies. (See section on 
“Sources of Supplementary Materials.”) One issue per week of a Latin 
American newspaper, used as a text for one day per week and in the Spanish 
Club, will furnish current topics and experience in practical Spanish. Pan 
American Day, and other national fiestas, especially of the selected countries, 
can be made the topics of class discussion and reports on the respective dates 
of these fiestas. Natives of the countries, or Americans who have visited the 
countries studied, if available, may discuss customs and manners and other 
details of living conditions of the regions in which the class is interested. 

Fourth-semester course——More advanced Spanish-language films and rec- 
ords, with reports by the class, are recommended for the fourth course. The 
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class should be prepared for the new vocabulary and syntax occurring in the 
films and records before they are presented to the class, Transcripts will doubt- 
less be available for most films. The Government hopes to be able to send out 
a limited number of exhibits illustrating phases of Latin American life. 


Out-of-Class Experience 


There is increasing evidence that out-of-class experience will be relied on 
more and more to extend and fix the student’s knowledge and skill in the 
language. References have already been made to these aids. Among them are 
Spanish Clubs, Pan American Clubs, special assembly-programs, excursions, 
the use of phonograph records and Spanish-language films, and listening to 
Spanish-language radio programs. In some cases it may be possible to adopt 
the practice that has proved to be so successful in intensive language programs, 
namely, the establishment of tables in the dining rooms where “Spanish only” 
is the rule. 

The “foreign language laboratory,” where a student may go at certain hours 
for help in correcting errors of pronunciation and the like, and where he will 
have available at all times Spanish realia, Spanish books and magazines, copies 
of Hispania and other professional journals, background books in Spanish 
and English, pictures, maps and charts, a stereopticon machine and a collection 
of slides, phonograph records, including Spanish music and recordings of 
Spanish poetry or speeches, Spanish sheet-music, and the like, is another ex- 
tremely useful out-of-class instructional aid, 


Sources of Supplementary Materials 


The Committee calls attention to the varied and extensive supplementary 
materials now available without expense or at slight cost through the good 
offices of the Pan American Union (Division of Intellectual Cooperation), the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (Division of Science and 
Education), and the United States Office of Education (Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations). These agencies may be addressed at Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Recent useful examples of their activities are (1) Florence Hall’s 
annotated bibliography, Recent Studies of Interest to Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, published by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs; and (2) Recent Reading Materials for Students of Spanish, by Marina 
Cuevas and Marjorie C. Johnston, published by the United States Office of 
Education. Many more could be cited. The articles, departments, and book 
reviews published in H1spanta, the official organ of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish (subscription, including membership in the Association, 
$2 a year; address the secretary-treasurer, Professor Graydon S. DeLand, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio) keep the teacher informed of the newest 
developments in teaching methods and materials and render practical assistance 
in many other ways. For instance, one of the regular departments of H1sPANIA 
provides abstracts of articles of interest to teachers of Spanish or Portuguese 
appearing in other publications, professional or general, while still another 
answers questions sent in by Spanish teachers on a wide variety of matters 
connected with the teaching of Spanish or Portuguese. 
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College teachers of Spanish are concerned with teacher-training in two re- 
spects: (1) the training of their own successors; and (2) the training of 
secondary-school teachers. Future college and university teachers must follow 
a rigorous course of training on the graduate level ordinarily leading to the 
doctorate. Except for the longer time involved and the necessary stress on 
research training, however, we believe that the training of these future teachers 
and that of future secondary-school teachers should be practically identical. 
Both need broad training in the language, literature, and culture of the Spanish- 
speaking countries, Both need training in methods of foreign-language teach- 
ing, taught, we insist, by experienced foreign-language teachers. Both need 
background in phonetics. Both should be required to have a practical command 
of the spoken language. Both, under ideal conditions, should have had the 
benefits of residence and study in a Spanish-speaking country, though this 
experience will naturally be more extended in the case of prospective college 
teachers, whose period of training is longer. 


Training for Post-War Service 


The study of Spanish is important not only for the immediate needs of the 
national emergency, but also as contribution to the promotion of better under- 
standing between the countries of the New World in an era of peace. The 
Good Neighbor Policy is not a device for winning the war; it is the foundation 
for future relationships with the Hispanic world to the South. 

The post-war world is certain to be an international world, and it must pro- 
vide for the maximum interchange both of economic products and of scientific 
and cultural advances. It is obvious that for such an interchange to be effec- 
tive a large number of men and women must be trained in every field—com- 
mercial, industrial, financial, social, scientific, literary, and artistic—to such a 
mastery of a foreign language as will permit them to communicate with people 
of other nations in the languages which they speak. 

It is essential, if we are to be of real assistance to Latin Americans in the 
development of their material and spiritual resources, that our engineers, doc- 
tors, public health officers, social workers, librarians, research workers, schol- 
ars, teachers, and newspapermen who plan to work in Latin America be able 
to speak Spanish or Portuguese. By the same token we must understand their 
languages if we are to derive from them, for our benefit, the best elements of 
their civilizations, 

The types of training which will fit our citizens to perform these tasks are 
precisely the same as those which are necessary to meet immediate needs. 
They differ only in the extent to which long-term preparation may be more 
thorough and may lead to greater linguistic mastery. The way to understand 
Spanish exactly, whether it is written or spoken, and the capacity to express 
oneself accurately and idiomatically in Spanish, remain the central linguistic 
objectives. A real understanding of the cultural tradition of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican peoples—their history, their institutions, their social patterns, and also 
their prejudices, their way of life, their ideals—is still fundamental to any 
sympathetic understanding of their speech, 
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We call attention to the importance of Portuguese and urge the establish- 
ment of facilities for its study where they do not now exist and the further 
extension of such facilities in institutions which already provide training in 
Portuguese, provided of course that competent instruction can be made avail- 
able. 

The obvious political and economic significance of Brazil during the war 
and post-war periods, as well as the literary and cultural values for which the 
language of Portugal and Brazil is the only handmaiden, make the develop- 
ment of a knowledge of the Portuguese language by many of our citizens 
highly desirable, both from the individual and from the national point of 
view. 

The suggestions and observations made above with respect to the teaching 
of Spanish apply with equal force to the study of its sister-language, Portu- 
guese, or can be adapted to fit the needs of students of Portuguese. 

Teachers of Spanish in the United States have for many years consistently 
advocated more adequate provision for the study of Portuguese, as well as 
Spanish, in American schools, colleges, and universities. It is our privilege 
here to reaffirm that position, and at the same time to express our satisfaction 


that current conditions seem to be gaining for Portuguese the attention it 
deserves. 


CALENDAR OF INTER-AMERICAN EVENTS 
January 1 to June 30 


[The following calendar of events suitable for mention or observance in 
Spanish classes, Spanish Clubs, school assemblies, and the like was prepared 
in monthly installments by the Press Division of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D.C. We present here calendars cover- 
ing the first six months of the year, and plan to print in the May issue calendars 
covering the period from July 1 to December 31. We have omitted some 
events that did not seem to us especially significant for our purpose and have 
added others, It is a pleasure to acknowledge our indebtedness to the Press 
Division, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, for this ma- 
terial. EDITOR.] ; 

JANUARY 

January 1—“Afio Nuevo,” New Year’s Day. Legal holiday in all the Americas. 

January 1, 1804—Haiti declared her independence from France. 

January 2, 1942—Fall of Manila and Cavite in the Philippines; twenty-six 
nations, including eleven American republics, allied themselves against the 
Axis as the United Nations. 

January 3, 1942—Bolivia and Paraguay signed protocol of conciliation which 
provided the basis for arbitration of Chaco disputes. 

January 5, 1929—General agreement on Inter-American arbitration and con- 
ciliation signed at Pan American Conference in Washington. 

January 5, 1916—President Woodrow Wilson in public address urged the 
American nations “to unite in a guarantee of mutual political independence 
and territorial integrity.” 
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January 6—Epiphany, “Los Reyes”—Feast of the Magi. Observed in the 
other Americas by an exchange of gifts. 

January 6, 1535—City of Lima founded by Pizarro. 

January 7, 1503—Columbus on fourth voyage of exploration established 
Nombre de Dios and Santa Maria de Belén on the Isthmus of Panama. 

January 7, 1789—First national election in the United States, resulting in the 
election of George Washington as President, and John Adams as Vice- 
President. 

January 8, 1826—France formally recognized the independence of Brazil. 

January 9, 1822—Dom Pedro announced decision to remain in Brazil, which 
paved way for independence from Portugal in 1823. 

January 10, 1920—Pan American Federation cf Labor met in Mexico City 
with delegates from sixteen American republics; Samuel Gompers, noted 
United States labor leader, presided. 

January 11, 1520—Magellan explored the estuary of the Rio de la Plata in 
attempt to discover passage to the Pacific Ocean. 

January 12, 1942—United States-Mexican Joint Defense Commission created 
to consolidate war efforts of the two nations. © 

January 13, 1815—Simén Bolivar entered Santa Fe de Bogota with his liberat- 
ing army; city made federal capital of Colombia. 

January 13, 1830—General José A. Paez called first Venezuelan constitutional 
convention, to meet at Valencia. 

January 14, 1493—Columbus returned from first voyage. 

January 15, 1942—Conference of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of American 
Republics opened in Rio de Janeiro, resulting in formulation of the Rio 
Charter and a far-reaching program for hemisphere collaboration in the 
war against the Axis. 

January 16, 1928—Sixth International Conference of American Nations 
opened in Havana, Cuba. 

January 17, 1911—Convention signed regulating the exchange of parcel post 
in the Central American republics, 

January 18, 1817—General José de San Martin and his Army of the Andes 
began march from Cuyo, Argentina, to free Chile from Spanish rule. 

January 20, 1567—City of Rio de Janeiro founded. 

January 20, 1839—Battle of Yungay, celebrated throughout Chile as the “Dia 
del Roto Chileno.” 

January 20, 1533—Cartagena founded on Colombian coast by Pedro de 
Heredia. 

January 21, 1519—City of Panama founded by Pedrarias. Panama celebrates 
this anniversary as Founding Day. 

January 21, 1909—First Central American Congress concluded after three- 
week session on political and economic future of the Central American 
republics. 

January 21, 1928—Death of General George W. Goethals, engineer in charge 
of Panama Canal construction. 

January 22, 1917—President Woodrow Wilson in address to Congress pleaded 
for “equality of rights for great and small nations.” 

January 22, 1825—Costa Rica promulgated its first constitution. 
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January 26, 1813—Birthday of Juan Pablo Duarte, national hero of the Do- 
minican Republic. 

January 27, 1823—Recognition of independence of Chile and the United 
Provinces of La Plata by the United States, 

January 27, 1893—Death of James G. Blaine, promoter of the Pan American 
Conference in 1889 which resulted in the founding of the Pan American 
Union. 

January 28, 1853—Birthday of José Marti, Cuban martyr-patriot and national 
hero. 

January 28, 1814—Bernardo O’Higgins proclaimed commander in chief of 
Chile’s colonial army. 

January 28, 1855—Trans-Isthmian railroad, from Aspinwall to Panama City, 
completed. 


January 28, 1808—Decree of Emperor Joao opened Brazilian ports to all 
friendly nations. 


January 29, 1890—United States recognized the establishment of the Republic 
of Brazil. 


January 31, 1917—The Virgin Islands acquired by the United States by pur- 
chase from Denmark. 


FEBRUARY 


February 1, 1942—Juan Antonio Rios elected to the Presidency of Chile for a 
six-year term. 

February 1, 1933—General Tiburcio Carias Andino elected President of Hon- 
duras for first time; since re-elected. 

February 3, 1795—Birthday of Antonio José de Sucre, who helped to secure 
independence for Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. Hero of the Battle of Aya- 
cucho in 1824, 

February 3, 1917—The United States severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many in the First World War. 

February 4, 1901—Active campaign begun by Major William C. Gorgas in 
Cuba, which resulted in the eradication of yellow fever. 

February 5—Constitution Day in Mexico, commemorating the promulgation 
of the liberal constitution of 1857 and the present constitution in 1917. 
February 5, 1895—Misiones boundary question between Argentina and Brazil, 
submitted in 1892, settled by arbitration with President Grover Cleveland 

as chief arbiter. 

February 6, 1941—Regional Office of Economic Information set up in Buenos 
Aires by five Plate River republics, after a special regional conference. 
February 6, 1926—Archeologists discovered sites of six ancient Maya cities in 

Yucatan. 

February 7, 1941—Chile and Peru signed three pacts in Lima providing for 
joint defense of their coast lines. 

February 7, 1923—Central American republics signed eleven agreements con- 
cerning juridical, military, and economic matters at a special regional con- 
ference in Washington. 

February 8, 1814—Birthday of Juan Rafael Mora, three times President of 


Costa Rica, whose valiant life-long fight led to Central American inde- 
pendence. 
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February 10, 1941—Seven Chilean journalists arrived in New York to spend 
two months as staff-members of seven North American newspapers. 

February 11, 1934—Alfonso Lépez elected President of Colombia for first 
term. Again elected in August, 1942. 

February 11, 1940—Dr. Rafael Calderén Guardia elected President of Costa 
Rica for a six-year term. 


February 12, 1832—Ecuador took possession of the strategically-located Gala- 
pagos Islands. 

February 12, 1809—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln, emancipator of slaves and 
Civil War President of the United States. 

February 12, 1817—General San Martin and his Andean army defeated the 


Spaniards at Chacabuco, a victory which led directly to the independence 
of Chile. 


February 12, 1541—Pedro de Valdivia founded Santiago, capital city of Chile. 


February 13, 1812—Aurora de Chile, first periodical to be published in Chile, 
made its appearance in Santiago. 

February 14, 1931—General Jorge Ubico elected President of Guatemala for 
first term. Since re-elected. 

February 15, 1811—Birthday of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 

February 15, 1884—First railroad train from Buenos Aires crossed the Andes 
from Argentina into Chile. 
February 15, 1915—Opening of the Panama Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, California, commemorating the completion of the Panama Canal. 
February 17, 1807—Henri Christophe chosen as President of Haiti. Governed 
at Cap-Haitien. 

February 18, 1519—Hernando Cortés sailed from Cuba with an expedition of 
twelve vessels for the Conquest of Mexico. 

February 19, 1847—Death of José Joaquin Olmedo, poet. 

February 20, 1528—Panfilo de Narvaez sailed from Cuba for North American 
mainland; explored Florida and the Gulf Coast of southern United States. 

February 21, 1901—At a special convention, the new Republic of Cuba adopted 
its first constitution. 

February 22, 1732—Birthday of George Washington, colonial military leader 
and first President of the United States of North America. 

February 24, 1891—The new Republic of Brazil adopted a federal constitution, 
and Teodoro da Fonseca was elected the first President. 

February 24, 1767—Birthday of José Matias Delgado, priest and precursor 
of Central American independence, and national hero of El Salvador. 

February 24, 1671—City of Panama burned by Henry Morgan, the English 
pirate. 

February 25, 1778—Birthday of José de San Martin, Argentine hero and 
liberator of Argentina, Chile, and Peru in the wars for independence. 

February 25, 1941—Brazil banned all foreign-language newspapers, to control 
‘foreign propaganda; all newspapers now printed in Portuguese. 

February 26, 1919—Haiti established a National Board of Public Health. 

February 27, 1844—The Dominican Republic declared its independence under 
the leadership of Juan Pablo Duarte, who became its first President. 

February 28, 1874—The Brazilian government authorized an expenditure of 
100,000,000 milreis for railroad construction. 
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February 28, 1811—José Gervasio Artigas, Uruguayan patriot leader, and fol- 
lowers revolted, which presaged the independence of Uruguay. 


MARCH 


March 1—Day of the Heroes, National Defense Day in Paraguay. 

March 2, 1811—The first representative Congress of Venezuela met at 
Caracas, paving the way for Venezuela’s declaration of independence on the 
following July 5. 

March 3, 1847—Birthday of Alexander Graham Bell, pioneer experimenter in 
electricity and inventor of the telephone. 

March 4, 1933—Enunciation of the Good Neighbor Policy by President Roose- 
velt in his inaugural address. 

March 4, 1801—Thomas Jefferson became the first President to be inaugurated 
in the newly-established capital at Washington, D.C. 

March 4, 1789—First session of Congress of the United States of North 
America opened in New York, George Washington was elected first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

March 7, 1808—The royal family of Portugal, headed by Dom Jodo, arrived 
in Rio de Janeiro, and Brazil became an empire from 1808 to 1889. 

March 8, 1822—President James Monroe initiated action which resulted in the 
recognition, a few months later, of the newly-independent South American 
republics. 

March 9, 1812—General José de San Martin returned to his native Argentina 
from France to participate actively as a military leader in the independence 
wars of South America. 

March 9, 1939—Brazil concluded a series of agreements with the United States 
for financial aid to carry out her current program of general economic 
development of natural resources. 

March 10, 1526—Pizarro, Almagro, and Luque signed an agreement for the 
exploitation of the Inca Empire in Peru, which fell to Pizarro in 1533. 

March 11, 1941—President Roosevelt signed the Lend-Lease Act, through 
which the United Nations pooled their resources for the defeat of the Axis. 

March 12, 1867—The last French troops, which had occupied Mexico, sailed for 
home from Vera Cruz, leaving the Emperor Maximilian and the Empress 
Carlotta to their fate. 

March 13, 1904—Dedication of the “Christ of the Andes,” famous memorial 
in the high Andes between Argentina and Chile that commemorates the 
peaceful relations between these two republics. 

March 15, 1915—A governmental decree in Venezuela made education com- 
pulsory for children between the ages of seven and fourteen years. 

March 16, 1751—Birthday of James Madison, fourth President of the United 
States. 

March 17, 1941—New $15,000,000 National Gallery of Art, to house some of 
the world’s greatest art masterpieces, dedicated in Washington, D.C. 

March 18, 1452—Birthday of Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born navigator em- 
ployed by Spain, after whom the Western Hemisphere was named. 

March 19, 1941—The United States and Canada signed an agreement for the 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
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March 20, 1532—Founding date of Puebla de los Angeles, the second largest 
city of Mexico. 

March 20, 1632—Francisco de Ortega, Spanish navigator, sailed into a land- 
locked bay in which is today California, and named the port San Francisco. 

March 21—Vernal Equinox, marking the beginning of Spring north of the 
equator, Autumn south of the equator. 

March 21, 1806—Birthday of Benito Pablo Ju4rez, Mexico’s liberal reform 
president and national hero. Born in San Pablo Guelato, a little mountain 
village in the State of Oaxaca. 

March 22, 1850—Inauguration of the first direct steamship line between Brazil 
and Europe. 

March 23, 1814—Birthday of Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda, Cuban author. 

March 24, 1941—First hemisphere conference of the Inter-American Bar 


Association opened in Havana, Cuba, with six hundred delegates and visitors © 


in attendance. 

March 24, 1816—First congress of the United Provinces of La Plata met at 
Tucuman, Argentina, This constituted a definite step toward the Argentine 
declaration of independence in May of the same year. 

March 25, 1923—Fourth Inter-American Conference of American States at 
Santiago, Chile, resulted in conventions on conciliation, trademark registra- 
tion, health matters, and other hemisphere affairs. 

March 26, 1941—Chile and Argentina sign an agreement after pacific negotia- 
tions of their rival claims to Antarctic lands. 

March 27, 1512—Ponce de Leén discovered Florida. 

March 28, 1883—The Treaty of Ancén between Peru and Chile became effec- 
tive. 

March 29, 1867—Thomé de Souza, Portuguese governor-general of Brazil, 
established the city of So Salvador (Bahia), which was the colonial capital 
of Brazil for two centuries. 

March 29, 1867—Act of Confederation passed, which created the Dominion 
of Canada with a federal parliament, provincial governments, and dominion 
status in the British empire. 

March 30, 1941—First meeting, in Washington, of the Inter-American Defense 
Board with thirty-three representatives of the twenty-one American repub- 
lics. This board was authorized by Resolution 39 of the Rio Charter. 


APRIL 


April 1, 1907—Colonel George W. Goethals appointed chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal construction work. 

April 2, 1885—Death of Justo Rufino Barrios, national hero of Guatemala, 
whose presidency from 1873 to 1885 brought much progress to this Central 
American country. 

April 2, 1854—Concession granted William Wheelwright, North American 
builder of South American railroads, for construction of a railroad from 
Rosario to Cérdoba in Argentina. 

April 3, 1783—Birthday of Washington Irving, North American writer and 
editor, whose writings on Spanish and American life are widely known. 

April 4, 1941—Bolivia appointed a six-man national council, the sixth of the 
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twenty-one national branches of the Inter-American Development Commis- 
sion. 

April 5, 1818—Battle of Maipé, climax of the Chilean independence struggle, 
in which the Spanish royalists were decisively defeated by patriot armies 
headed by General José de San Martin. 

April 6, 1917—The United States declared war on Germany in the First World 
War. 

April 6, 1838—Death of José Bonifacio, scientist, educator, military leader, and 
statesman, whom Brazil honors as her national hero. 

April 7, 1831—Dom Pedro I abdicated the Brazilian throne in favor of his 
five-year-old son, Pedro II, who ruled under a regency until 1840, and then 
as emperor until 1889. 

April 7, 1917—Cuba declared war on Germany in the First World War. 

April 9, 1941—The United States negotiated an agreement with the Danish 
Minister in Washington, for the protection of Greenland against Axis 
aggression. 

April 10, 1847—Birthday of Joseph Pulitzer, North American journalist and 
publisher, founder of the Pulitzer prizes in literature and journalism. 

April 11—Anniversary of the Battle of Rivas in Central America. Observed 
as a holiday in Costa Rica. 

April 12, 1777—Birthday of Henry Clay, North American statesman, who was 
a constant champion for independence and recognition of the other Ameri- 
can republics. 

April 13, 1943—Dedication in Washington of a $3,000,000 marble Memorial, 
commemorating the bicentennial of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, apostle 
of democracy and third President of the United States. 

April 13, 1942—President Manuel Avila Camacho and Ambassador George 
Messersmith inaugurated the new Benjamin Franklin Library in Mexico 
City. 

April 14—Pan American Day, celebrated throughout the hemisphere to com- 
memorate the founding in 1890 of the Pan American Union, today the oldest 
and most successful association of sovereign states in the world. 

April 15, 1941—Elie Lescot elected President of Haiti for a term of five years. 

April 16, 1941—Quota basis for coffee imports to United States from fourteen 
other American republics became effective, according to protocol amending 
the Inter-American Coffee Agreement. 

April 18, 1775—Paul Revere, hero of the North American war for independ- 
ence, made his famous ride through the Massachusetts countryside to arouse 
colonial patriot soldiers. 

April 19, 1775—Patriots Day in Massachusetts and Maine, commemorating the 
Battle of Lexington and Concord, opening the North American war for 
independence. 

April 19—A holiday in Uruguay, commemorating the landing in Montevideo of 
thirty-three refugee-patriots on April 19, 1825, Their leader was Juan An- 
tonio Lavalleja. 

April 19, 1810—Citizens of Caracas formed an independent junta, which 
constituted the first movement for independence in Venezuela. 

April 20, 1898—United States recognized independence of Cuba. 

April 21—Tiradentes Day, national holiday in Brazil honoring Joaquim José 
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da Silva Xavier, who suffered a martyr’s death in Rio de Janeiro April 21, 
1792. A dentist by profession, this early independence hero was nicknamed 
“Tiradentes” or the “Tooth-Puller.” 

April 21, 1545—First registration of a silver-mine claim at Potosi, Peru, 
which shortly became the first “boom town” in the New World and the 
greatest silver-producing region of the Spanish colonial empire. 

April 22, 1500—Pedro Alvares Cabral, Portuguese navigator sailing to India 
with a fleet of thirteen caravels, discovered Brazil. 

April 23—El Dia de la Lengua. 

April 24, 1907—Colombia and Brazil reach a peaceful settlement of disputed 
territory surrounding the headwaters of the Rio Negro branch of the 
Amazon. 

April 24, 1940—First Inter-American Congress on Indian Life concluded in 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, after a ten-day session devoted to the welfare of 
indigenous peoples of this hemisphere. 

April 26, 1812—Francisco Miranda was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
patriot army in Venezuela by the Venezuelan Congress. 

April 26, 1910—A distinguished gathering of hemisphere diplomats dedicated 
the magnificent new Pan American Union building in Washington. President 
Taft planted a “tree of peace” in the patio. 

April 27, 1521—Ferdinand Magellan, discoverer of the Straits of Magellan, 
killed in the Philippines. 

April 28, 1941—General Isaias Medina Angarita elected President of Vene- 
zuela, succeeding General Eledzar Lépez Contreras. 

April 29, 1941—The United States and Canada signed the Hyde Park Declara- 
tion providing for close cooperation between the two nations in the produc- 
tion of war materials. 

April 30, 1803—The Louisiana Purchase completed by President Thomas 
Jefferson. 

April 30, 1900—Chile and Argentina signed an agreement on the boundary line 
in the Andes between the two republics. 

April 30, 1789—George Washington inaugurated in New York as the first 
President of the United States of North America. 


MAY 


May 1—This day is a centuries-old traditional Spring festival. In Spanish and 
Portuguese America, the first of May is widely observed as Labor Day. 
May 1, 1941—President Roosevelt requested Congress to appropriate 
$20,000,000 to assist the Central Americas in completing construction of a 
1500-mile stretch of the Pan American Highway, for hemisphere defense 

reasons. 

May 2, 1942—The Eighth Pan American Child Congress opened in Washing- 
ton, D.C., attended by child welfare specialists from all parts of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

May 2, 1877—Porfirio Diaz became President of Mexico for the first time. Re- 
elected in 1884, Diaz remained in office until 1911. 

May 2, 1913—First South American International Conference on Agricultural 
Defense opened in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

May 3—Dia de los Arboles in Costa Rica. 
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May 4, 1796—Birth of William H. Prescott, historian, famed for his chronicles 
of the Conquest of Mexico and Peru. 

May 5, 1840—Death of Francisco de Paulo Santander, one of Bolivar’s lieu- 
tenants and Colombia’s great civil and political leader, today her national 
hero. 

May 5—National holiday in Mexico, commemorating the Mexican victory over 
the French invading armies at Puebla, in 1862. 

May 6, 1942—First group of 431 Axis diplomats and agents, loaded with bag- 
gage and foodstuffs, left Brazil on the return voyage to’ Europe. 

May 7, 1873—General José Antonio Pdez, leader with Bolivar in Venezuela’s 
independence struggle and her first constitutional President, died in New 
York City while visiting the United States. 

May 8, 1918—Panama and Nicaragua declared war on Germany in the First 
World War. 

May 8, 1541—Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer, discovered the Mississippi 
River after traversing the Southern states from Florida. 

May 8, 1753—Birthday of Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, the priest of Dolores, 
who gave the “grito de Dolores” that became the motto of the Mexican 
struggle for independence. 

May 11, 1502—Christopher Columbus sailed on his fourth voyage of discovery 
to the New World during which he reached the coast of Central America. 

May 11, 1908—Cornerstone laid for Pan American Union building in Wash- 
ington which was dedicated and occupied two years later. Total cost of the 
edifice and grounds was $1,100,000. 

May 12, 1830—Assembly called by Juan José Flores to proclaim the Presidency 
of Quito independent of the Colombian Confederation. The new country 
was named Ecuador. : 

May 12, 1551—The University of San Marcos founded in Lima, Peru, by a 
royal decree of Philip II of Spain. 

May 13, 1607—Founding of the first permanent English colony at Jamestown 
on the James River, in Virginia, under leadership of Captain John Smith. 
May 13, 1888—Law abolishing slavery in the Brazilian Empire signed by 

Pedro II. 

May 14-15—Independence Days in Paraguay, commemorating the taking over 
of Asuncién in 1811 by patriot groups, and the organization of a junta pro- 

May 14, 1867—Emperor Maximilian and his remnant of an army surrendered 
at Querétaro, Mexico, to the Mexican liberal forces. 

May 15, 1942—Formal opening in Mexico City by President Manuel Avila 
Camacho of the Pan American Press Congress, attended by journalists from 
all the Americas. 

May 16, 1527—Pedrarias, early conquistador of the Isthmus of Panama re- 
gion, appointed governor of Nicaragua by the Spanish crown. 

May 17, 1544—Blasco Niifiez Vela, first viceroy of Peru, formally installed 
in office with ceremony and pageantry in the colonial capital city of Lima. 

May 17, 1806—Death of Jean-Jacques Dessalines, leader in Haiti’s independ- 
ence struggle, her first President, and today her national hero. 

May 18, 1942—Getulio Vargas, President of Brazil, signed a decree authorizing 
the Minister of War to call into active service all Brazilian reserve officers. 
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May 19—Cuba honors this day because it is the anniversary of the death of 
her national hero, José Marti—orator, poet, philosopher, and guiding spirit 
of her independence struggle. : 

May 20—Independence Day in Cuba; also the day on which Cuba inaugurates 
her Presidents—the first one being Tomas Estrada Palma, who took office 
in 1902. 

May 21, 1881—Founding date of the American Red Cross, respected through- 
out the world for its alleviation of human suffering. Its first president was 
Clara Barton, the founder. 

May 21, 1506—Christopher Columbus, discoverer of the New World, died 
in relative obscurity in Valladolid, Spain. 

May 23, 1918—Costa Rica declared war on Germany in the First World War. 

May 24, 1822—Battle of Pichincha, in which the republican forces under 
Antonio José de Sucre emerged victorious to set Ecuador on her path to 
independence. 

May 24, 1915—First Pan American Financial Conference, attended by hemi- 
sphere financial experts, opened in Washington for discussion of financial 
problems created by the inception of the First World War. 

May 25—Argentina’s independence holiday, which commemorates the deposi- 
tion of the Spanish viceroy and the setting up of a local junta gubernativa 
in Buenos Aires in 1810. Independence Day, Uruguay. 

May 25, 1787—Opening in Philadelphia of the Constitutional Convention 
which, after four months of continuous sessions, brought forth the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

May 25, 1915—Argentina, Brazil, and Chile signed the “A.B.C. Treaty,” which 
provided for peaceful arbitration of their international problems and differ- 
ences, 

May 27, 1838—The University of Montevideo, in Uruguay, founded by presi- 
dential decree, but was not formally opened until 1849. 

May 29, 1736—Birthday of Patrick Henry, statesman-orator of colonial Vir- 
ginia, most famous for his “Give me liberty or give me death” speech in 
Richmond, Virginia. 

May 30, 1539—Hernando de Soto landed at Tampa Bay, Florida, with 620 
men, to explore the southern United States. 

May 31, 1535—Antonio de Mendoza, famous first viceroy of New Spain, 
established a royal mint in Mexico City. 

May 31, 1819—Birthday of Walt Whitman, poet of democracy and freedom. 


JUNE 


June 1, 1924—Forty engineers from the other American republics arrived in 
Washington for conferences on problems preliminary to planning and 
beginning construction of the Pan American Highway. 

June 1, 1942—President Manuel Avila Camacho of Mexico declared that “since 
the twenty-second of May, 1942, a state of war has existed between Mexico 
and Germany, Italy, and Japan.” 

June 2, 1917—The Brazilian Congress passed an act revoking that country’s 
neutrality position in the First World War. Brazil declared war on Ger- 
many in October. 
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June 3, 1929—Treaty settling Tacna-Arica boundary problems between Chile 
and Peru signed at Lima. 

June 3, 1548—Death of Fray Juan de Zumérraga, bishop of Mexico since 
1527, whose years of service in New Spain were filled with missionary and 
literary enterprise. 

June 4, 1830—Antonio José de Sucre, great South American independence 
leader, shot from ambush while traveling from Colombia to Ecuador. Sucre 
was Bolivia’s first President and that country’s legal capital city is named 
after him. 

June 5, 1928—A law establishing an Agricultural Bank to finance the develop- 
ment of agriculture and stock raising enterprises was passed by the Congress 
of Venezuela. 

June 5, 1796—Ambrose O’Higgins, an Irish immigrant who had attained com- 
mercial and political success in Chile, came to Lima as Viceroy of Peru. 
Father of Chile’s national hero. 

June 6, 1930—Arrangements completed by Venezuelan government for the 
establishment of airmail connections with Panama and cities of the other 
Americas. 

June 7, 1494—Famous Treaty of Tordesillas signed by Spain and Portugal. 

June 7, 1810—First issue of La Gaceta de Buenos Aires appeared. Founded and 
edited by the energetic Mariano Moreno, La Gaceta became a definite in- 
fluence in the independence movement in Argentina. 

June 8, 1813—En route from Cartagena to Caracas, fighting as he went, 
Simén Bolivar made his famous “war to the death” proclamation at Mérida, 
Venezuela, in his campaign to free New Granada. 

June 9, 1817—Decree by Supreme Director Bernardo O’Higgins provided for 
Chilean coinage bearing the inscription “Liberty, Union, and Strength— 
Independent Chile.” 

June 10, 1863—Forced out of Mexico City by French military forces clearing 
the way for Maximilian, Benito Juarez established headquarters for his 
liberal reform government at San Luis Potosi. 

June 12, 1904—An International Sanitary Convention was agreed to and 
signed by Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Argentina. 

June 12, 1864—Maximilian and Carlotta arrived in Mexico for their short 
three-year imperial reign, which ended in tragedy for them both. 

June 12, 1935—Bolivia and Paraguay signed a truce agreement, providing 
for negotiation of problems arising out of the Chaco disputes. 

June 13, 1763—Birthday of José Bonifacio, scientist, educator, military leader, 
and statesman, the national hero of Brazil. He was born at Santos. 

June 14, 1942—Through the signature of Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, 
Mexican Ambassador to the United States, Mexico became the twenty-eighth 
country to adhere to the United Nations. 

June 14, 1841—First session of the first Parliament of Canada opened at 
Kingston, Ontario, after the union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1840. 
June 14—Flag Day in the United States, marking the anniversary of the day 
on which the Continental Congress formally adopted the Stars and Stripes 

as the national banner in 1777. 

June 15, 1891—Brazil’s first national Congress under the newly-established 

republican form of government opened on this date in Rio de Janeiro. 
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June 15, 1775—George Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
North American colonial forces in the war for independence. 

June 16, 1902—Gonzalo de Quesada formally received in Washington as the 
first minister from Cuba to the United States. 

June 17, 1673—Father Marquette and Louis Joliet, Frenchmen, reached the 
Upper Mississippi and then explored 1,000 miles down the river—the first 
white men to descend this great river. 

June 18, 1790—Abolition of the famous Casa de Contratacién, established in 
1503 by the Spanish Crown to control all commerce, navigation, and civil 
affairs in the American Spanish colonies. 

June 18, 1940—Organizations disseminating anti-democratic ideas declared 
illegal in Uruguay. The country also enacted a law setting up an Office of 
Civilian Defense under the Ministry of National Defense. 

June 19, 1849—The Chilean government granted a concession to William 
Wheelwright for the construction of a railroad from Santiago to Valparaiso. 

June 19, 1764—Birthday of José Gervasio Artigas, national hero, who at the 
head of a small force of 150 men — Uruguay’s independence in 1811. 
Artigas Day in Uruguay. 

June 19, 1822—Manuel Torres, of Colombia, formally received by President 
James Monroe, marking the official recognition of this South American re- 
public by the United States. 

June 20, 1820—Death of Manuel Belgrano, important member of the early 
Buenos Aires juntas that began the independence struggle in Argentina. 
June 20, 1921—Uruguay enacted legislation which limited the amount of rent 

that might legally be exacted in this republic, 

June 21, 1930—Colonel Roberto Fierro, Mexican army aviator, flew 2,200 miles 
from New York City to Mexico City in sixteen hours. 

June 21—Summer solstice—marks the first day of Summer in North America, 
and the beginning of Winter south of the equator. 

June 22, 1826—Simén Bolivar, promoter of the First Pan American Congress, 
met at Panama City with representatives from Colombia, Guatemala, Mexico, 
and Peru. 

June 22—Dia del Maestro in El Salvador, when this Central American republic 
pays special tribute to its teachers and educators. 

June 23, 1920—Bolivia provided for a School of Military Aviation by decree 
of President José N. Gutiérrez Guerra. 

June 24, 1821—Battle of Carabobo, in Venezuela, at which Bolivar defeated 
the Royalists commanded by La Torre, and thereby assured independence 
for Venezuela and Colombia. 

June 25, 1926—A centenary celebration of a week’s duration was concluded 
in Panama City, commemorating the centennial of the Congress of Panama 
called in 1826 by Simén Bolivar. 

June 26, 1900—Dr. Walter Reed appointed to substantiate the amazing find- 
ings of Dr. Carlos John Finlay, a Cuban doctor, that mosquitoes are carriers 
of yellow fever. 

June 26, 1912—An International Commission of Jurists met at Rio de Janeiro 
to formulate codes for regulating international relations among the American 
nations. 


June 27, 1870—Venezuela passed a law decreeing that education in that country 
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should be made free and compulsory; also, a tax was established for the 
support of elementary schools. 

June 28, 1930—The Cathedral of Mexico City was restored to the control of 
the Catholic Church by decree of President Ortiz Rubio. 

June 29, 1776—The Mission San Francisco de Asis, better known as the 
Mission Dolores, founded in San Francisco, California, under the direction 
of the great Franciscan missionary—Fray Junipero Serra. 

June 30, 1514—Pedrarias Davila arrived in Darién, on the Isthmus of Panama, 
to succeed Vasco Nifiez de Balboa, discoverer of the Pacific Ocean, whom 
he promptly had executed. 

June 30—The Day of the Soldier, in Guatemala, a holiday celebrated to com- 
memorate the triumph of the Liberal Revolution in 1871. 

June 30, 1520—“La Noche Triste,” marking the escape of Cortés and his 
soldiers from the Aztec stronghold on Lake Texcoco. The tree under which 


Cortés sat down to rest and weep is even today a tourist attraction in 
Mexico City. 


“SHOP-TALK” ... 


SOME PROBLEMS OF TEACHING SPANISH IN THE GRADES 


ANTONIO REBOLLEDO 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico 


A number of teachers teaching Spanish in the grade schools of Texas and 
New Mexico seem to believe that an effective program can be carried out by 
giving the same instruction at the same time to a class composed partly of 
Spanish-speaking and partly of English-speaking children. I wish to take issue 
with this notion. 

Some time ago, I was talking with a highly respected educator from Texas 
about these very problems. Very frankly, he admitted that he had endorsed 
the practice of the same instruction in Spanish to the two language-groups. 
He was aware that by this method the Spanish-speaking children would not 
learn Spanish, with the exception perhaps of the correction of a few mis- 
pronounced words. However, he believed, he said that the learning of the 
Spanish language by the Spanish-speaking children was not as important as 
improving the relations existing in Texas among children of both racial 
groups. The teaching of Spanish, he said, creates a common interest in some- 
thing in which the Spanish-speaking children have an advantage. This fact 
can be utilized excellently to bring the children together and to have the 
Spanish-speaking children actually help the English-speaking children with 
their Spanish, thus creating a bond between them. 

This reasoning, no doubt, has its merits, Our argument, however, is that 
the two objectives, namely the improvement of relations and the learning of 
Spanish, can be achieved without having to sacrifice either one of them in 
either of the two groups. Let us see how and why. 

From the language point of view, children of the two language-groups 
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should not receive the same instruction in Spanish. Why? Simply because, 
while the Spanish-speaking children have a vocabulary in Spanish of many 
thousand words, the English-speaking child does not know any Spanish at all. 
It may be argued that the Spanish the Spanish-speaking child knows is only 
oral, defective in pronunciation and limited in vocabulary. We may even add 
that the construction of his speech lacks cultivation. Yet his language, as it is, 
remains fundamentally and basically good Spanish. 

If we recognize this situation, it is not at all difficult to convince ourselves 
that to impart the same instruction at the same time to both language-groups 
is bad teaching. That is to say, if we want each group to learn and make progress 
according to the previous knowledge each group has of the Spanish language, 
this method would bring together a violent disparity of skills. 

The idea of using the knowledge of Spanish that the Spanish-speaking 
children have to improve relations is altruistic. In practice it may even ap- 
parently give results, especially if certain social activities, such:as games, are 
introduced. In doing this, however, a danger will always be present, the danger 
that after the novelty of the idea has passed, the Spanish-speaking child is 
likely to lose interest in a subject that to him sounds too infantile. Should 
this happen—and all indications in places where the two groups are receiving 
the same instruction point in this direction—the very purpose of the teaching 
of Spanish in the grades may be defeated. 

If it is at all possible to work toward the objective of improving relations 
without sacrificing the main objective of teaching the Spanish language to 
each one of the two groups according to its ability and previous knowledge, 
I do not believe that it is wise to take a chance like that. By giving different 
instruction to each one of the language-groups, the two objectives can be 
accomplished. Again, let us see how. 

In the teaching of Spanish we have to consider both immediate objectives 
and ultimate objectives. We are concerned at this time with immediate objec- 
tives, the objectives that can be achieved profitably in the few minutes allowed 
daily in most grade schools for the teaching of Spanish. Let us deal first with 
the objective in teaching Spanish in the grade schools from the language 
point of view. It is generally agreed, without much difference of opinion, that 
conversational Spanish should be the aim in the teaching of this language to 
English-speaking children. The idea is to teach these children to understand 
and to speak simple conversational Spanish. It is also agreed that the direct 
method should be used to achieve this aim, and a great deal of emphasis 
should be placed on correct pronunciation. Reading material in this case should 
be used only to complement or strengthen the “object-foreign word” mental 
contact made orally. Charts, objects, motions, pictures, are mediums that 
should be used extensively. If the English-speaking child succeeds in learning 
to speak a few hundred words without an accent while in the grade schools, he 
will have acquired one of the most difficult skills in mastering a foreign lan- 
guage, the skill of a good pronunciation, and he will be well prepared to do 
more advanced work in Spanish in high school and in college. 

On the other hand, the immediate objectives in the teaching of Spanish to 
Spanish-speaking children in the grades are not at all clear to many teachers. 
Shall it be grammar, spelling, correction of dialect, writing, oral reading, or 
what shall it be? Before we give our answer, we must consider which of 
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these objectives can be of greatest use and benefit to Spanish-speaking children 
of the Southwest, and whether or not that objective can be achieved. There 
are two or three points that we have to consider before we make a decision. 
One of them is that a great percentage of these children never go to high 
school; another is that they will have little chance to write much in Spanish; 
still another is that they need to complement their education after leaving 
school. These children need then, more than anything else, to learn to read, 
for by reading they can acquire ideas that they need in order to prosper eco- 
nomically, to make full use of their rights and duties as citizens of a democracy, 
and to understand their place in the world. 

Learning to read is not a simple matter at all. Reading is not alone the 
ability to pronounce words correctly. If it were only this, it would involve only 
a matter of a few weeks of instruction for Spanish-speaking children. Reading 
is a difficult accomplishment. Reading for comprehension means the hard 
task of vocabulary-building. The vocabulary of the Spanish-speaking children 
of the Southwest needs to be enriched to a point at which they can understand 
books, newspapers, and magazines of a medium level. Reading for meaning 
and vocabulary-building should, then, be the main objective in teaching Spanish 
to Spanish-speaking children. A little writing, mostly dictation or copying, 
would help in remembering words; but in writing, the main objective of read- 
ing for meaning should not be forgotten. In the same way, in the case of 
English-speaking children, reading should be used only after the words read 
have been learned orally and only to impress the spoken word, since, with 
them, conversational Spanish is the major objective. 

In reference to the objective of improving relations among the two racial 
groups, which to many educators seems to be the main reason for teaching 
Spanish in the grades, certain activities can be worked out while giving differ- 
ent instruction to the two groups. Songs and games played together after 
regular instruction are good activities in this respect. The more advanced 
Spanish-speaking students could help the English-speaking students with the 
Spanish pronunciation or vocabulary. These activities would bring the chil- 
dren together in a task of common interest that will work toward collabora- 
tion and understanding. 

In order to give different instruction to the two language-groups it is not 
necessary to section the two groups, although to some teachers this might 
be desirable. Sectioning for instructional purposes is an accepted educational 
practice. Parents easily understand that it is better to have children of the 
eighth and of the first grade separated, among other reasons because there is 
a difference of knowledge. If they are made to understand the reasons for 
sectioning in the Spanish classes, they will also understand. Sometimes, how- 
ever, because of lack of space or other reasons, this sectioning is impossible. 
In that case, the teacher should divide the time of instruction so as to give 
one kind of instruction to one group while the other group is kept busy with 
some assignment. Having observed many classes in which this is being done, 
I kow that it is not an easy thing to do. Yet this practice is far better than 
to impart the same instruction to the two groups. 

To sustain this very obvious argument, there is evidence gathered from 
4,000 tests on vocabulary-building, on correction of the vernacular, and on 
reading ability given last year by us to Spanish-speaking children studying 
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Spanish under different circumstances and methods. These children did much 
better in these skills when sectioning took care of their differing needs. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS . 


E. H, and Ropert H, WILLiAMs* 


[Editor's Note :—Answers signed M. J. are by Dr. Marjorie Johnston, Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, one of the associate editors of H1sPANIA, 

The Editor would remind readers that those who have additional information 
to contribute to inquirers will render a service by sending it to either of the 
editors of this department for inclusion in a subsequent issue. H. G. Doyie] 


To THE Epirors: 


When I present the A. A. T. S. medal to my honor student I should like to be 
able to explain the special significance of the seal of the association, with its 


star, castle, and lion. The date, 1917, I believe, is that of the organization of the 
A. A. T. S. Am I right? 


L. W. 


You are entirely right in your interpretation of the date which appears on 
the seal, The castle (Castilla) and the lion (Le6én) are symbolic of Spain; the 
star, of the Americas. The motto “Todos a una” signifies the unity which 
should exist between the members of the association and between the different 
cultures which they represent. 

E. H. H. 
To THE Eprrors: 

We are planning to offer in the coming semester a course in “Translations 
for Civil Service Work.” Can you tell me what textbooks are available or 
where I could get material for such a course? 

E.R. 


The two types of civil-service examinations for translator are: (1) the one 
sent out by the Civil Service Commission in Washington. It was last ad- 
ministered here in New York (and in other parts of the country) in June, 1942. 
This was exclusively an “objective test” type of examination. (2) the 
examinations prepared and administered by the Office of the District Postal 
Censor or by the Federal Bureau of Investigation to meet their own particular 
requirements. 

For the first type of examination the student needs (1) practice in straight 
logical thinking; (2) a thorough knowledge of the basic principles of Spanish 
grammar (any good review-grammar gives enough material to cover this re- 
quirement, but the material should be completely mastered) ; (3) a vocabulary 
which includes, in addition to the literary vocabulary found in the works of 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, New York, New York, or Professor 
Robert H. Williams, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the language of commerce 
and diplomacy. The student should read as widely as possible in newspapers 
and journals. The Spanish edition of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union 
might be a good thing to begin with, but it should be supplemented by trade 
journals, speeches of political leaders in Spain and Spanish America, etc. 
Mr. Enrique Ungria has a helpful bibliography of available business periodicals 
at the conclusion of his article on “Some Ideas on the Teaching of Commercial 
Spanish,” Hispania, XXVI (February, 1943), p. 58. 

The examinations prepared by the Postal Censor and the F.B.I. are not 
matters of public knowledge, but it is safe to assume that the same preparation 
would be of help in meeting their requirements. 

E. H. H. 


To tHe Eptrors: 

One of the members of our Spanish Department is considering subscribing 
to a Spanish newspaper—the Sunday edition—in order to interest his class in 
reading Spanish. He would like one which contains the comics as well as other 
material of interest to high-school and junior-college students. Can you sug- 
gest any to which I might write for sample copies? 

CATHERINE G. ANDERSON, Assistant Librarian 
New Mexico Military Institute, 
Roswell, New Mexico 


A good many newspapers publish Sunday editions with colored comics. I 
suggest writing to: (1) El Universal, Iturbide 16, México, D.F., México; (2) 
Excelsior, Bucareli 17, México, D.F., México. I suggest these first because 
they are near at hand and can be obtained with a minimum of delay. If you 
desire material from farther afield, it can be had, although war conditions have 
in some cases hampered publications in Spanish America through paper 
shortages, shipping conditions, etc. A few others are: (1) El Comercial, Quito, 
Ecuador; (2) La Nacién, San Martin 344, Buenos Aires, Argentina; (3) La 
Prensa, Avenida de Mayo, Buenos Aires, Argentina (this does not have comics, 
I believe). (For a list of Spanish American magazines, including addresses 
and subscription prices, see H1tspaAnta for December, 1942, pp. 405-414.) 


F. Dewey AMNER 
Denison University, 


Granville, Ohio 


To THe Epirors: 


Among my pupils is a young blind girl for whom I am seeking some books 
in Braille in Spanish. She is taking second-year college Spanish and reads 
Braille well in both Spanish and English. Could you help us to obtain some 
Spanish and Spanish American classics for her to read? Our school library 
would borrow books or buy at least a few. Or I would buy some for her, or 
perhaps some arrangement could be made through the Missouri School for the 
Blind in Saint Louis. My student is very intelligent and eager to learn. I 
shall greatly appreciate any aid you may give me. 

E. C. 


Warrensburg, Missouri 


The American Printing House for the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Avenue, Louis- 
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ville, Kentucky, has a variety of Spanish reading-materials in Braille. We 
suggest that you write for their catalog. 

M. J. 
To THE Epitors: 

I teach Spanish in the elementary school and have both Anglo-American and 
Hispano-American children in my group. Could you suggest any easy games 
in Spanish that might be fun for both the beginners and those who already 
understand and speak Spanish? 


N.R. 
Taos, New Mezico 


The following have come to our attention: 


The Spanish-American Song and Game Book, compiled by the Writers’ 
Program, Music Program, and Art Program of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion in the State of New Mexico. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. $2.00. 

Songs and Games of the Americas, collected and translated by Frank Henius. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 

Tentative Course of Study for the Teaching of Spanish in Grades 3 to 8 
Inclusive, for the State of Texas. Distributed free by the United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Bloques de construccién (building-blocks with Spanish words and numbers). 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. $1.00. 

LOTERIA. Obtainable in bookstores and toy-shops of Mexico. 

Merry-Go-Round of Games in Spanish, by Grace D. Vogan. Banks Upshaw 
and Company, Dallas, Texas, 28 cents. . 

Children’s Games from Latin America, by Nina Millen. The Friendship 
Press, New York. 10 cents. 

M. J. 
To THE Eprtors: 


Is there any association of poets interested in Pan American activities? 


J. B. 
Richmond, Virginia 


The magazine Driftwind, published monthly at North Montpelier, Vermont, 
has been devoting some space to Latin American poets. In a recent issue of 
Driftwind there was a statement concerning the formation of a Pan American 
Poets’ League of North America. Leagues are being formed in several South 
American countries also, 

M. J. 
To THE Eprrors: 

Where can I get reliable information about the Intensive Language Program 

for teaching the unusual languages? 


E. C. A. 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Write to the Director of the Program, Dr. J. Milton Cowan, American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
; H. G. D. 
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To THe Eprrors: 

Are there any Portuguese newspapers published in this country? I subscribe 
to the Portuguese edition of the Reader's Digest but would like to get a daily 
paper. 


H. P. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


One daily Portuguese newspaper, Diario de Noticias, is published in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. There are also some weekly publications: O Inde- 
pendente, New Bedford, Massachusetts ; Novidades, Fall River, Massachusetts ; 
O Jornal Portugués, Oakland, California. The monthly bulletin of the Pan 
American Union is published in Portuguese as well as in English and Spanish. 

M. J. 


To tHe Eprrors: 

I have read several references concerning the language work being done by 
the Armed Forces Institute. Where may this material be secured? 

F.H. 

Baltimore, Maryland 

The intensive courses developed by the Armed Forces Institute in French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese will be published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
Phonograph records covering the first third of the ‘material will be made 
available for civilian use as soon as the necessary material and labor can be 
obtained. 


M. J. 


To tHe Eprtors: 
Is there a good appreciative article about Carlos Chavez written from the 
musician’s rather than the popular point of view? 


J.T.T. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Without claiming expert knowledge in this field, we can recommend an 
article by Herbert Weinstock in The Musical Quarterly (published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., 3 East Forty-third Street, New York, N.Y.) for October, 
1936. There may be others of similar character. The Musical Quarterly has 
also published other articles on Spanish American music and musicians—one 
on Silvestre Revueltas (April, 1941); another on “Musical Instruments of 
Cuba” (April, 1942), and one on “Music in Caracas during the Colonial 
Period” (April, 1943) among them. You can always get help on musical matters 
from the Music Division, Library of Congress, and the Music Division, Pan 
American Union (both addresses, Washington, D.C.). 


H. G. D. 


To tue Eprrors: 


Is there anything in Spanish which would provide the terminology needed 
in a meteorology course? 


J. M. 


The Weather Bureau (United States Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C.) has a limited number of copies of Meteorologia para pilotos de aviones, 
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a Spanish translation of Meteorology of Pilots, by B. C. Haynes, which is 
being used in the training program at Medellin, Colombia. 

M. J. 
To tHE Eprrors: 

My brother writes me that the High School is unprogressive enough 
to continue offering three years each of Latin and French, but no Spanish, 
despite requests from the students and despite the fact that the language teacher 
already on the staff is well qualified to teach Spanish (and has taught it else- 
where, as a matter of fact). 

I realize, of course, that you cannot step in and require that this or that 
subject be taught in a particular high school. You may, however, have run into 
this situation many times before and may accordingly have developed some 
plan of action for the stimulation of an effective interest in the teaching of 
Spanish. I should appreciate hearing from you with regard to this matter. 

D. B. E. 


One effective way of introducing a subject into the curriculum is through a 
club or other extra-class activity developed usually as a volunteer service on 
the part of some enthusiastic teacher. If the value of the subject is recognized, 
sooner or later the demand from the students concerned will lead to its inclusion 
in the regular schedule. 


M. J. 
To THE Eprrors: 
There is a possibility that our college drama department will choose a Spanish 
or Spanish American play in English translation for its major production this 
year. Can you suggest an appropriate title? 


Columbia, Missouri 


Martinez Sierra’s Cradle Song (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1927) has been well received by American audiences and would be suited to 
student production. Ethel Barrymore starred in it. Another good play by 
Martinez Sierra is The Romantic Young Lady (a translation of Suefio de una 
noche de agosto). There are translations available of other good plays (by 
Benavente, the Alvarez Quintero brothers, and others) as well. 


B. LL. J. 


M. J. 
H. G. D. 


To tHe Eprrors: 
Is the vocabulary of the Portuguese readers now on the market based on any 
kind of a frequency-count? 
L. B. C. 


No, but there is a frequency-count in progress at Nashville, Tennessee. Ac- 
cording to Wesley M. Carr, Secretary of the Southern Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Portuguese Teaching, most of the manuscript is ready for the 
printer. The book, which is to be called A Graded Word Book of Brazilian 
Portuguese, will contain about ten thousand words drawn from late nineteenth 
and twentieth-century Brazilian Portuguese. 

M. J. 
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To tHe Eprrtors: 

One of the teachers in our school “knocks” Spain and Spanish America 
because of their weakness in science. She even says there is “no science” in the 
Hispanic countries. How can I answer her? 

H. S. 


As the “knocker” whether she has ever heard of Santiago Ramén y Cajal 
or Juan de la Cierva. Refer her to the twelve imposing volumes recording the 
papers presented at the Eighth Pan American Scientific Congress held in 
Washington in 1940 (edited by Alexander Wetmore of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and published by the Department of State), of which a large share 
were written by Spanish American scientists. 

H. G. D. 
To THe Epirors: 


In a Spanish reading text which contains questions furnished by the editor 
for oral review I find the following questions and many more like them: 


¢Cudles preguntas hizo el Jorobadito a su padre? 

¢Cual décimo salié premiado? 

¢Cual sospecha cruzé por la mente de don Elias? 

¢Cual costumbre censurable tenian los enfermeros del Hospital ? 


Is this adjectival use of cudl (given in dictionaries only as a pronoun) sup- 
ported by grammatical authorities or by the current usage of good writers, 
“conforme al buen uso, que es el de la gente educada”? 
MOELLERING 
Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado 


Although, in spite of the statements in many dictionaries and grammars, cudl 
is sometimes used as an adjective (Cf. Keniston, Spanish Syntax List, New 
York, Holt, 1937, p. 80), I do not believe that it is correctly used in the sen- 
tences which you quote—with the exception of the second: “:Cual décimo salié 
premiado?” There is implicit in cudl a choice of alternatives recognized by 
both the speaker and the person addressed. Thus, “Which of the various 
décimos that we know to have been involved in the drawing?” is the implica- 
tion of this question. No such implication can be read into the other questions. 
The passage quoted by Keniston in the reference given above plainly shows 
this force of cudl: “Distinguird bien cudles versos son de Lope, cuales tradi- 
cionales.” 

To THE EpiTors: 

I should like to have you recommend a good, pocket-size Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish dictionary—something comparable in size and price to the 
Cestre-Guibillon French dictionary. I have an advertisement of the Divry 
dictionary, priced at two dollars. Do you recommend this or do you know of 
a better one? Do you consider the Cuyds dictionary, published by the Appleton- 
Century Company, as the best dictionary in that price field? 

Katuryn E, McCarty 


116 Utica Street, 
Ithaca, New York 
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The dictionary most nearly approaching the Cestre-Guibillon in size and 
price is the Hugo Pocket Dictionary (David McKay Co., Philadelphia, 75 
cents), but it is by no means the equal of the Cestre-Guibillon in quality. The 
new Divry dictionary (D. C. Divry, Inc., 240 West Twenty-third Street, New 
York) equals or surpasses the French dictionary in quality, but is considerably 
more expensive. The David McKay Company has also issued a new edition 
of their Handy Dictionary of the English and Spanish Languages, revised by 
F. A. Kilpatrick, which sells at $1.50 and the Appleton-Century Company has 
a comparable volume at the same price, A Dictionary of the Spanish and Eng- 
lish Languages. 

A couple of recent bargains in the larger dictionary field are the Follett 
Dictionary, compiled by Professor Fucilla of Northwestern University for the 
special use of teachers and students. It costs $1.40 and can be ordered from 
the Follett Publishing Company, 1257 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. The 
other is the reprint of the old Velazquez dictionary published by the Wilcox and 
Follett Company, 1255 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. It uses the plates of the 
old Velazquez, but has added some twenty pages of words not contained in 
earlier editions. Its list price is $3.95, but a discount of 35 per cent is granted 


to teachers. It is more comprehensive than the Cuy4ds dictionary, but not as 
attractively printed. 


To THE Epitors: 
Do you know of a good Siglo de Oro anthology for undergraduates? I need 
such an anthology badly since I’m initiating a Siglo de Oro course here. 


F. C. H. 
North Carolina 


The nearest approach to a general anthology of the Siglo de Oro seems to 
be Volume I of Pattison’s Representative Spanish Authors (Oxford University 
Press). The first thirty pages, however, are devoted to Spanish literature of 
the Middle Ages. Probably a combination of textbooks would be the best pro- 
cedure for such a specialized course. We suggest the following: 

Ten Plays of the Siglo de Oro, edited by Alpern and Martel (Harper’s). 

Cuatro comedias, edited by Hill and Harlan (Norton). 

Selections from the Picaresque Novel, edited by G. T. Northup (Heath). 

La Espaiia del Siglo de Oro (a critical and historical treatise which contains 


some selections of poetry), by A. Gonzalez Palencia (Oxford University 
Press). 


R. H. W. 
To THE Epirtors: 
Can you give me the name of a good dictionary of Spanish synonyms? 
M.R. 


A reliable, comprehensive dictionary of Spanish synonyms is Barcia Roque: 
Sinénimos castellanos, Buenos Aires, 1941 (unbound, $2.70). A less preten- 
tious but useful little book is Grates: Diccionario de sinénimos castellanos, 
Buenos Aires (cardboard, $.90). 


E. H. H. 
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To THe Eprrtors: 


We are endeavoring to establish a Pan American bookshelf here at our high 
school. I wonder if you could recommend a list of books costing about $50.00 
which might be suitable for a high-school library? 


Georce S. DuBato 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


This is a very interesting question, which probably no two persons would 
answer in exactly the same way. The following short list might be used as a 
beginning : 

Dictionaries : 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish: Cuyds (Appleton) or Velazquez 
(Follett). 
All-Spanish : Pequetio Larousse ilustrado. 


History and Geography: 
Mary W. Williams: The People and Politics of Latin America, New York, 
Ginn, 1938. 
Preston E. James: Latin America, New York, Odyssey Press, 1942. 


History of Literature: 


Arturo Torres-Rioseco: The Epic of Latin American Literature, New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1942. 


Literature in Translation—Anthologies and Single Works: 

Alice Stone Blackwell: Some Spanish-American Poets, Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 

H. R. Hays, Twelve Spanish American Poets: An Anthology. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1943. 

Fiesta in November, Stories from Latin America, Selected and Edited by 
Angel Flores and Dudley Poore, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 

José Hernandez, The Gaucho Martin Fierro, adapted from the Spanish and 
rendered into English verse by Walter Owen, New York, Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1936, 


Ciro Alegria: Broad and Alien is the World, New York, Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1941. 


Memoirs and Travel: 
L. Bemelmans : The Donkey Inside. 
G. Diamant : The Days of Ofelia. 
T. Ybarra: Young Man of Caracas. 


Your library probably already possesses Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico and 
Conquest of Peru and W. H. Hudson’s Far Away and Long Ago and The 
Purple Land. These could also find room on the shelf. 

The American Library Association has published an issue of The Booklist 
(Vol. 39, No. 4, Nov. 1, 1942) entitled “Our Neighbors to the South; An 
Informal List of Books on Latin America for Diverse Interests and Tastes.” 
This may be obtained for 25 cents from the American Library Association, 
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520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. This would be very helpful to 
you in making your selection. 

The Division of Inter-American Educational Relations of the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, makes the follow- 
ing recommendations for such a shelf: 


Pan American Union, American Nation Series. Washington: Pan American 
‘Union, 1939-42, illustrated, paper, 5 cents each. 
Pan American Union, American City Series. Washington: Pan American 
Union, 1932-42, illustrated, paper, 5 cents each. 
Raushenbush, Joan, Look at Latin America. New York: The Foreign Policy 
Association, 64 pp., illustrated, paper, 25 cents. 
Middle American Archaeology, Bulletin of the Museum of Art. Vol. 29, Nos. 
1 and 2. Providence: The Museum, 1941. 73 pp., illustrated, paper, 50 cents. 
Vaillant, George C., Artists and Craftsmen in Ancient Central America. New 
York: American Museum of Natural History, 1940, 102 pp., illustrated, 
paper, 50 cents. 
Watson, Goodwin, Education and Social Welfare in Mexico (1939). New 
York: The Council for Pan American Democracy, 1940, 47 pp., paper, 25 
cents. 
Thompson, J. Eric S., The Civilization of the Mayas. Chicago: Field Museum 
of Natural History, 1942, 119 pp., illustrated, paper, 60 cents. 
Dean, Vera Micheles, Latin America and the War. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, 63 pp., illustrated, paper, 25 cents. 
Haring, Clarence H., Argentina and the United States. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1941, 77 pp., paper, 25 cents. 
McCulloch, John I. B., Challenge to the Americas. New York: The Foreign 
Policy Association, 1940, 64 pp., paper, 25 cents. 
Bidwell, Percy W., Economic Defense of Latin America. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1941, paper, 25 cents. 
Pan American Union, Commodities of Commerce Series. Washington: Pan 
American Union, 1933-43, illustrated, paper, 5 cents each. 
Herring, Hubert, Mexico. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1942. 96 
pp., illustrated, paper, 25 cents. 
Cutright, Paul Russell, The Great Naturalists Explore South America. New 
York: Macmillan, 1940, 340 pp., $3.50. 
Tomlinson, Edward, New Roads to Riches in the Other Americas, New York: 
Scribner, 1939, 438 pp., $3.75. 
Chapman, Charles Edward, Colonial Hispanic America: and Republican His- 
panic America. 2 vols. in 1. New York: Macmillan, 1938, $4.00. 
Aikman, Duncan, The All-American Front. Garden City: Doubleday, 1940, 344 
pp., $3.00. 
Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, 
381 pp., $3.00. 
Whitbeck, Ray Hughes and Williams, Frank E., Economic Geography of 
South America. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940, 469 pp., $3.50. 
Diaz del Castillo, Bernal. The True History of the Conquest of Mexico. Writ- 
ten in the Year 1568. New York: McBride, 1938, 562 pp., $4.25. 
Prescott, William Hickling. History of the Conquest of Mexico, and History 
of the Conquest of Peru. New York: Modern Library, 1936, 1288 pp., $1.25. 
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Chase, Stuart, and Tyler, Marian, Mexico; A Study of the Two Americas. 
New York: Macmillan, 1931, 338 pp., $3.00. 

Franck, Harry Alverson, and Lanks, Herbert C., The Pan American Highway 
from the Rio Grande to the Canal Zone. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1940, 249 pp., $5.00. 

Redfield, Robert, Tepozclan, A Mexican Village. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930, 247 pp., $3.00. 

Halle, Louis Joseph, Transcaribbean ; a Travel Book of Guatemala, El Salvador, 
British Honduras. New York: Longmans, 1936, 311 pp., $3.00. 

Herskovits, Melville Jean, Life in a Haitian Valley. New York: Knopf, 1937, 
350 pp., $4.00. 

Strode, Hudson, The Pageant of Cuba. New York: Smith and Haas, 1934, 
357 pp., $2.00. 

Goetz, Delia, Neighbors to the South. New York: Harcourt Brace, $2.50. 

, Half a Hemisphere. New York: Harcourt Brace, $2.50. 

Stewart and Peterson, Builders of Latin America. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


EDITORIALS ... 


EDITOR’S JEREMIAD 


Editors are supposed to grow accustomed to abuse, but there is one form 
of being “abused” to which editors of H1sPANIA seem to be especially sub- 
ject. In fact, my predecessor, Dr. Alfred Coester, once mentioned his feel- 
ing that he was being victimized in the same way—by letter-writers. In 
less than two years of service, your editor has answered some four or five 
hundred letters containing requests for help of various sorts. Only a small 
fraction of them had anything whatever to do with the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish, or with Hispanta, or with the normal duties 
of an editor. 

Some of these requests are really extraordinary. For instance, one young 
lady wanted the editor of Hispania to pick “a good Southern school” 
for her to attend—one in which “the latest methods of teaching French” 
were employed—and wrote a scolding second letter when she didn’t receive 
a reply by return mail. Another inquirer wanted to know at once the name 
of “an English dictionary that contains good, strong words.” (Your editor 
could use such an aid to advantage at times himself.) Another confidently 
expected the editor to employ a few of his odd moments—aside from 
the evenings and Sundays regularly given to the ordinary work of His- 
PANIA—in revising the entire modern foreign language set-up in a junior 
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college. Several others insisted on knowing by return mail the name of 
“the best” introductory Spanish book. Still another asked for the name and 
address of a teacher in California who could “teach the pure Castillian” 
(with two I’s) instead of “the crude Spanish that is spoken here in Cali- 
fornia,” which according to the writer “is mostly the Mexican patois.” 
Just recently another lady wrote that she had been “asked to teach a private 
Spanish class” but did not have ‘“‘a program to go by,” and added “I would 
greatly appreciate your sending me a program from which to go by (sic).” 
And so it goes. 

These are what might be called “crank” letters. The great majority of 
requests are for information readily and constantly available to any reader 
of HisPANIA—names and addresses of publishers; sources of supplemen- 
tary aids, such as the United States Office of Education, the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the Pan American Union; 
and titles of recent textbooks. A few are requests for information or 
interpretation that fall within the province of our “Questions and An- 
swers” department, to which they are of course referred. 

The striking thing about these letters is that so few of them come from 
members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. But even 
this does not bring out the Jeremiah in me to the full, for I can always 
slip into the reply a little reminder prepared by our Secretary, Professor 
DeLand, which tells how to become a member and where to send one’s dues. 
Jeremiah takes over completely, however, when the letter-writers—about 
forty per cent of them—apparently assume that they have a right to this 
service from a perfect stranger, or that he has an obligation to provide it. 
Some, in fact, are rather peremptory about it; they don’t even bother to 
say “please,” or express any anticipatory thanks for the service they 
are about to receive. 

Has ordinary courtesy—even the external forms of it—become a lost 
art? Apparently; for besides the forty per cent who have forgotten that 
there is such a word as “please,” about ninety per cent have apparently 
never learned that it is good form to enclose a stamp for reply. Enclosing a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope seems to be an outworn tradition, 
for only a handful of inquirers seem to know about that good old-fashioned 
accompaniment to requests for free advice or information. As for the folks 
who take the trouble to send a “thank-you note” after receiving help, they 
are practically non-existent—a sort of antediluvian stock, it would seem. 

One of the worst “headaches” comes from the folks who think it is part 
of the editor’s duties to find them a job, or—until recently—get them a 
commission in the Army or Navy. For some months I could count on at 
least one letter of this type every day. (One correspondent suggested that 
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I set up a free placement bureau.) The reasoning seemed to be something 
like this: “He’s right there in Washington, isn’t he? All he has to do is 
pick up his telephone and call President Roosevelt, or Secretary Stimson, 
or Secretary Knox, and get it all fixed up.” Such people just don’t know 
their Washington, or else they have an extremely exaggerated idea of their 
own—or my—importance. One individual of this group—an utter stranger 
—-sent me a full write-up of his varied talents, together with a photograph, 
and the simple, direct message (in the third person) “What are you going 
to do about placing —-———-?” Unfortunately, there was nothing I could 
do about it. 

But the worst offenders, after all, are Spanish teachers, or self-styled 
Spanish teachers, who have never bothered to join our Association but 
who nevertheless seem to take it for granted that they have the right to 
call on the editor of H1spant, or the associate editors, for information and 
advice, sometimes in a peremptory manner, often demanding an “immediate 
reply,” and in a few instances actually giving the victim a “dressing-down” 
in a second letter if the service is not extended as promptly as they seem to 
think is due them. 

All this is like delivering to the faithful congregation who do go to church 
a sermon addressed primarily to those who never go. But all of us have 
friends or colleagues who ought to belong to the Association but don’t; 
and some have friends or colleagues of the types described above. For their 
discreet use I quote a few sentences from a letter that I sent (after weakly 
providing the information requested) to one of these conscious or un- 
conscious “spongers” : 

“Unless you have joined within recent weeks (she hadn’t!) you do not 
seem to be a member of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
I wonder whether you see anything incongruous in asking for professional 
help, involving a considerable amount of unpaid, volunteer work by some 
member of our Association, from an organization of a professional nature 
that you do not help to support ?” 

This particular teacher happened to teach in the public schools of one of 
our largest cities—a city which is very poorly represented in our member- 
ship, although dozens of teachers must be earning a living by teaching 
Spanish in its schools. And this leads me to my final Jeremiah-like com- 
plaint. Not only are large cities, like Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
which must have considerable numbers of Spanish teachers in the public 
high schools, inadequately represented in our membership, but many 
smaller cities, like Worcester, Providence, Hartford, Rochester, and Rich- 
mond, have only a few members or none at all. For instance, the last time I 
checked up we didn’t have a single member in Hartford, Connecticut. If 
this is a measure of the professional spirit among high-school teachers of 
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Spanish in these cities—and I think it is—it is no wonder that some half- 
educated administrators feel that they can “get away with murder” when 
an opportunity comes to salve their inferiority-complexes about foreign 
languages by eliminating foreign languages from the curriculum or reduc- 
ing opportunities for their study, or otherwise sabotaging Spanish or other 
foreign languages. 

A strong association is a mark of strong professional spirit in any group 
of teachers. We have the strong association, but it is not as strong as it might 
be if the thousands of Spanish teachers—especially “new” teachers—now 
outside its ranks could be brought into its professional fellowship. It would 
do them— including the letter-writers—a lot of good, for they would find 
in HIsPANIA the answers to many of their questions. 


AN INFORMATION BUREAU 


An editorial Jeremiad is hardly on the constructive side. What follows, 
however, is meant to be definitely constructive—a proposal that the Asso- 
ciation establish an Information Bureau, to which teachers of Spanish or of 
Portuguese can turn for information and advice. _ 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery. The French Information Bureau, so 
ably conducted by Professor Daniel Girard, may well serve as an inspira- 
tion. But the proposal is not wholly imitation, by any means, for I sug- 
gested the establishment of such a Bureau many years ago.* That the idea 
was sound is demonstrated by the success of our confréres in French with 
their Bureau. 

A Spanish and Portuguese Information Bureau would seem to require 
first of all a hustling director, preferably located at an institution that 
would be glad to supply quarters and perhaps stenographic help. It would 
also require some financial support, either from the Association or from 
some educational foundation or government agency. It might even be possi- 
ble to induce some agency to establish and maintain such a’ Bureau, or to 
expand its present information services to cover the whole field of informa- 
tion needed by teachers of Spanish or Portuguese. 

The arguments against setting up such a Bureau in an existing agency 
are: the limitations surrounding expenditures in such agencies; their 
tendency to endless delays while “the papers” rest on someone’s desk ; and 
their common fault of “too many cooks”—too many “check-ups” by too 
many units, too many secondary or tertiary administrators and other sub- 
ordinates who must “have their say,” whether they know anything about the 


*In a paper entitled “Building for the Future,” read at the 1925 Annual Meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. See Hispania for March, 
1926, vol. IX, pp. 95-103. 
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subject or not, not to mention the “hamstringing” that results from intra- 
office jealousies and bureaucratic pulling and hauling. 

The advantages, on the other hand, would be of course those accruing 
to any well-established agency as compared to an entirely new one. The 
previous experience of the Pan American Union, or the United States 
Office of Education, or the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, along the margin of the field of the proposed Bureau, would 
doubtless be a great asset. Whether this advantage would outweigh the 
obvious bureaucratic disadvantages is a question. It is not encouraging, in 
this connection, to note how long it takes the United States Office of Edu- 
cation to “get out” a publication. Its educational statistics, for example, 
are sometimes published two or three years later, when they have lost 
much of their significance. The only available recent statistics on college 
and university enrollments in Spanish, for instance, are those gathered by 
a private publishing-house—F. S. Crofts and Company—on its own initia- 
tive. This is a function that ought to be performed by the United States 
Office of Education, and performed with sufficient dispatch to make this 
year’s statistics available this year. Those who have tried to get up-to-date 
statistics of enrollments will understand what the difficulties are. But such 
information ought to be available, and if no one else can provide it perhaps 
the Association can. 

Statistics-gathering, however, would be only one function of the pro- 
posed Bureau. It could provide many other services, and if operated—as of 
course it should be—in close cooperation with Hispania, it would help 
to make Hispania itself more perfectly responsive to the needs of its 
clientéle—and would be one more feather in the cap of the Association. 

What do our readers think? 


THE PERISCOPE . (A survey of Current Publications)* 


Conducted by Frorence Hatt Senver, Associate Editor 


Teacher, Teach Thyself —Alexander Meiklejohn in the ADULT EDUCA- 
TION JOURNAL, 2: 120-129, July, 1943, reminds teachers that before the 
German people can be re-educated there must be re-education for ourselves. 
“To say the nations of the earth shall live together on terms of equality 
and justice and to say, at the same time, that each nation shall keep intact its 
own sovereignty, its own commitment to its own self-interest—to say both 
these things is a flat contradiction in terms, It is the insanity of that contradic- 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, care of Professor Ramon Sender, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts, 
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tion which has driven the powerful, brooding mind of Germany into open 
and brutal madness. But the same contradiction has, in more subtle forms, 
been undermining the sanity and integrity of the tradition of human freedom 
and equality, wherever that tradition has prevailed. That contradiction must be 
resolved. Both victors and vanquished must think it through. The reasonable- 
ness which resolves such conflicts—let us never forget—is a cooperative enter- 
prise... . Are we Americans and our Allies ready and eager to play our parts 
in that enterprise? Are we willing to submit our wills, our lives, our fortunes 
to the common will of an organized humanity? . . . If not, then humanity 
will again have chosen, or will have fallen into, the ways of Violence. One 
would hope that, if that disaster must again come upon us, there might at least 
be an end of self-deception about it. Let us, at least, recognize that, if we are 
living one manner of life, we can not teach another. . . .” 

The responsibilities of world citizenship are discussed, and the need for a 
system of world-education. “That citizenship will require of us not only the 
technical efficiency, the personal initiative, in which we already excel, It will 
require also that we think about human freedom and equality. Just as our 
forefathers, having learned from England and France, led the way in devising 
a democratic form of life or a national economy, so may we lead and follow 
in the creating of a democratic international economy. That is our destiny. If 
we meet it courageously and intelligently, we shall find in it our own re-educa- 
tion.” 


Education After the War.—Bertrand Russell in AMERICAN MERCURY, 
57: 194-203, August, 1943, states that “. . . national education will have to be 
subject to international control if the world is to be safe from such disasters 
as it is now enduring. ... There must be an educational system promoted by 
the international authority, designed to give instruction free from national 
bias, to produce textbooks and works of research calculated to encourage a 
universal human loyalty rather than a sectional devotion to some part of the 
human race even at the cost of war, and to train teachers with a well-informed 
belief in the principles upon which any supernational authority must rest. . . .” 

The central institution for such an educational system would be an interna- 
tional university in neutral territory. Its functions would be both academic and 
propagandistic, the latter to promote loyalty to international ideals and the 
prevention of war. Its charter would be a Bill of Rights, and it would be open 
to all races, religions, political opinions, but for postgraduates only, for whom 
there would be fellowships. The teaching of history, economics, and the social 
sciences would be stressed. There would be an international licensing board for 
both texts and teachers, and teachers in training colleges would be encouraged 
to study at the international university. 

To those who object to “propaganda” Mr. Russell says: “In the modern 
world any government which foregoes such ideological weapons is doomed 
to extinction and the most important of these weapons is education. ... A new 
world is needed, and the battle of the democracies must be inspired by the hope 
of creating it. Our battle must not be purely defensive, it must be inspired by 
a new hope and a new vision.” When an international authority, “strong 
enough and resolute enough to prevent the recurrence of world wars”, is set up, 
“philosophers, historians, economists, men of science will be liberated from the 
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nightmare oppressions that have impeded their creativeness. Our times of 
darkness may be succeeded by a great age, in which a new productiveness will 
be generated by new hopes and wider loyalties.” 


Education: A Never-ending Process—Mark Starr in FREE WORLD, 
6: 65-69, July, 1943, pleads for adult education in general, but especially in a 
city like New York, where 63% of the adult population over twenty-five years 
of age have completed eight school years or less, 23% have completed less than 
five. “Adult education should teach us how to live together, to understand 
ourselves and the work we do, and most important, our relations to the com- 
munity and to the peoples and nations of the world. .. .” He refers especially 
to the need of trade-school courses and courses in health, nutrition, recreation, 
literature, music, and the like. 

The author wonders why so little attention has been paid to adult education, 
and concludes that “Few people have the imagination and foresight to recognize 
its benefits. The opponents and critics of adult education—who repeat the 
same arguments made against public-school education in the days of Horace 
Mann—have on their side the innate conservatism, the fear of the new, the 
static mind—people timorous and confused in the face of any change and also 
those with a vested interest in ignorance. 

“Educational results are always hard to measure. Yet if the future historian 
is wise, he will be able to measure the success of adult education in New York 
City, . . . by noting whether men and women understand each other better; 
whether youth and age, town and couniry, labor and capital have a greater 
mutual knowledge of each other; whether racial tensions have been lessened 
by intercultural knowledge and activity; whether industrial and political 
frictions have been reduced; whether a large ratio of our citizens exercises its 
voting rights, and upon the basis of an intelligent study of the facts; whether 
there is better compliance with laws, more libraries, fewer jails; and whether 
men and women of different nations know each other and have broadened 
their vision to create a free world. . . .” 


New Techniques in Mass-Education—Orson Welles in the ADULT EDU- 
CATION JOURNAL, 2: 92-93, April, 1943, states that radio and the mo- 
tion picture are fundamentally instruments of world education. “In this 
shrinking world of ours, adult education must first enlist in the war against 
provincialism, Exactly as long as the proposition that all men are created equal 
is a faith real enough for men to die for it, educators, which means every one 
of us in possession of the instruments of education, are sworn to the tremen- 
dous task of telling people about each other—about their works, which are 
called wisdom and culture. Winning the war depends on this. Pan Americanism, 
for instance—which is a sort of hemisphere sketch of the healthy, sensible, 
grown-up world we're fighting for— ... is a requisite for our victory... . 
And making the dream of Inter-American unity come true is less a job for 
diplomatists than it is for educators. .. .” 


Steps to Unity—Samuel Guy Inman in the INTER-AMERICAN, 2: 14-16, 
July, 1943, finds the American Century idea “a dangerous one for the future 
of Pan Americanism,” for the more successful prosecution of which he sug- 
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gests the establishment of an Association of American Nations “built on the 
past experiences of the Pan American movement and the most recent develop- 
ments of political science. . . . It calls for a consolidation of the Inter-American 
cooperation which has been loosely developed since 1890 . . . in political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural cooperation.” 

Each country may send as many delegates as desired to the legislative ses- 
sions of the Association, though each nation will have only one vote. The 
President will be elected and the Secretariat will be the Pan American Union 
in Washington, The Executive Council will meet every year, rotating among 
the American capitals. Membership will consist of the President, the twenty- 
one Foreign Ministers, the heads of the Inter-American corporations, and five 
outstanding Inter-American statesmen elected by the Association. 

Present government and inter-government committees, such as the Inter- 
American Coffee Board and International Labor Office, will be organized into 
ten corporations: the Inter-American Juridical Institute, to be located in Rio 
de Janeiro; the Inter-American Finance and Economic Corporation, in Wash- 
ington; the Inter-American Section of the International Labor Office, Buenos 
Aires; the Inter-American Transportation Corporation, in Santiago de Chile; 
the Inter-American Sanitary Corporation, Lima, Peru; the Inter-American 
Agricultural Corporation, San José, Costa Rica; the Inter-American Immigra- 
tion Corporation, Bogota, Colombia; the Inter-American Board of Women, 
Montevideo, Uruguay; the Inter-American Cultural Corporation, Mexico; the 
Inter-American Colonization Board, Havana. 

“Such a plan largely eliminates the old criticisms that Pan Americanism is 
purely a matter for diplomats, that it is concentrated in Washington, and does 
not appeal to the public. ... A mighty lift to post-war planning as well as a 
more closely knit America would result if this peculiarly favored hemisphere 
would provide leadership, and provide it now!” 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITY, 9: 1-160, July, 1943. “Too much has been 
learned in recent years to permit us to picture our aborigines as rock-ribbed 
isolationists” is stated at the beginning of this issue of AMERICAN AN- 
TIQUITY devoted solely to Latin America, and which goes to several Latin 
American republics for the first time under an exchange agreement with the 
Joint Committee on Latin American Studies. 

J. Alden Mason resumes Archeological Work in Middle America in 1941- 
1942; Alfonso Caso in Calendar of the Tarascans points out the fundamental 
unity of the culture of the peoples of Mexico and Central America; Ola 
Apenes shows that The ‘Tlateles’ of Lake Texcoco are really remains of 
historical chinampas; Eduardo Noguera writes on Excavaciones en el Tepol- 
cate, Chimalhuacén, México; John M. Goggin reports on An Archeological 
Survey of the Rio Tepalcatepec Basin, Michoacén, México; Douglas Osborne 
on An Archeologic Reconnaissance in Southeastern Michoacan, México; Doris 
Stone on A Preliminary Investigation of the Flood Plain of the Rio Grande de 
Terraba, Costa Rica; J. E. L. Carter, An Account of Some Recent Excavation 
at Seba, British Guiana; Gregorio Hernandez de Alba on Un collar precolom- 
biano de sodalita en Colombia; J. Eric S. Thompson on A Trial Survey of the 


Southern Maya Area; and Julio C. Tello on the Discovery of the Chavin 
Culture in Peru. 
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Pre-Conquest Treasury.—Robert C. Smith in the INTER-AMERICAN, 2; 
30-31, July, 1943, says that “With the publication of Pal Kelemen’s MEDIAE- 
VAL AMERICAN ART another field of Latin American culture is laid 
open... all that it is essential to know about the early art and architecture 
of our hemisphere. . . . 

“Since the aim of the book is to present the art of pre-Colombian America 
as a subject technically and esthetically worthy of comparison with the better- 
known production of Europe and Asia, the author has wisely concentrated upon 
the areas of highest achievement rather than attempting to produce an 
encyclopedic account of everything that was done in all parts of America. 

“Consideration of style rather than chronological treatment is the keynote 
of this book.. . Take, for instance, the chapter on sculpture, which for Mr. 
Kelemen. is the .aost readily understandable of the arts. One by one he singles 
out examples of the dominant regional types, the broadly modelled, intensely 
plastic Aztec statues, the incisively linear, nervous Totonac reliefs, the softly 
rounded, almost illusionistic contours of Mayan figures. By comparing these 
with technically and spiritually similar objects found in other regions the 
author establishes a feeling for that illusive and indispensable quality known 
as style. In this way the essential spirit of works of art is discovered, as they 
are brought from the gloomy halls and dusty cases of the archeologist and 
the ethnographer to the light of day. In this way the layman is introduced to 
the startling realism of Tarascan and Peruvian statuettes and anthropomorphic 
vessels, which he is led to contrast with the boisterous, barbaric stylizations of 
Zapotec sculpture and the golden plates of Pan. He gains a key to an under- 
standing of the heroic simplicity of Inca building in relation to the bejewelled 
fagades of the Mayas or the baroque ornament of the Aztecs.” 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Brazil_—Barbara Hadley in the INTER-AMERICAN, 
2: 26-27, October, 1943, writes of the influence of Lincoln and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe still to be found in Brazil, in the files of the “sophisticated magazines 
of Rio, as well as in the small papers of ancient typography in the isolated 
provincial towns of the country.” 

Lincoln’s life was frequently the subject of poems, articles, dedications. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, published serially and in several Brazilian editions, was 
the subject also of plays and poems, as well as the inspiration for a series of 
novels and stories expressing hatred of slavery. The play itself had a tremen- 
dous influence in the Brazilian Abolitionist movement. There were various 
adaptations, for upper-class audiences and for popular groups, where the 
popular circus spread the abolitionist gospel. 

A contemporary version may be seen today in the Circo Piolin in a working 
class suburb of Sao Paulo. Whites, in extravagant make-up, play the Negro 
roles, and there are constant and direct appeals to the audience from Eliza, 
Uncle Tom, and the Abolitionist Congressman, with the desired enthusiastic 
reactions. Piolin has added a farcical element in Joaquim, a Brazilian clown, 
slave-of-all-work on the plantation, and a fool. By flattery he secures his 
freedom from his mistress, becomes affected in manner and dress, buys a 
slave who carries a green umbrella over him wherever he goes, calls himself 
“white” and refers to his former master’s friends as his chums. But he 
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redeems himself in the end by selling himself back into slavery to help pur- 
chase the freedom of Eliza’s son. 


Southey and Brazil—J. de Sousa-Leio in the MODERN LANGUAGE 
REVIEW (London), 38: 180-191, July, 1943, states that Gilberto Freyre’s 
article More About Southey led him to reach for unpublished documents of 
Southey on Brazil. 

Notes for Southey’s HISTORY OF BRAZIL were found, as well as letters 
relating to his Brazilian research, although apparently his, and the first, 
Brazilian historical bibliography is lost. The letters reveal that Southey gained 
fame as an author on Portuguese-Brazilian subjects, and was often sought by 
writers for advice on these subjects. Critics expressed surprise that he carried 
on only the Brazilian part of his HISTORY OF PORTUGAL, but he insisted 
that he was the one to do it, and that it would be to the Brazilians, “when they 
are a powerful nation—what Herodotus is to Europe.” His marvelous critical 
sense and perspective is especially significant in view of the scarcity of docu- 
ments and the fact that he had never been in Brazil. Writing in 1806 he 
explained that “the times being South America mad, any account of Brazil, 
instead of being the last work in the series, must be the first.” His collection 
of Spanish and Portuguese books was considered the finest private collection 
in England, with the exception of that of Lord Stuart of Rothesay. 

Southey also desired to write a HISTORY OF THE MONASTIC OR- 
DERS. And he was attracted to the conquering of South American jungles by 
bandeirantes, and to the semi-religious struggles between Brazilians, French, 
and Dutch, as he had been to knight-errantry, the Cid, Amadis, and Palmerin. 


Light Reading in Sixteenth-Century Spanish America.—Irving A. Leonard 
in the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, 77: 493-499, Sep- 
tember, 1943, points out that reading was much more enjoyable than com- 
monly thought by historians bitter over royal decrees; that the study of titles 
and descriptions of books shipped from Spain to the colonies in the sixteenth 
century reveals a far more tolerant attitude on the part of the Spanish 
authorities than is ordinarily assumed. Emphasis was on the fact that such 
works were not for the Indians. Almost all the works that seem to have been 
most popular, according to the numbers shipped from Spain, were disap- 
proved, though only the “innocuous” SELVA DE AVENTURAS was officially 
banned by the Inquisition. We are also told that the Church sought to popularize 
romances a lo divino, but that it is quite evident that the “colonial appetite 
preferred more savory meat.” 

Most read were the sentimental romances of chivalry, and the less bulky 
sentimental tales. AMADIS DE GAULA was popular, but thrice popular 
was his great-great grandson, DON FLORISEL DE NIQUEA. AMADIS 
shared his popularity with his son, ESPLANDIAN, and with his great grand- 
son, AMADIS DE GRECIA. His grandson LISUARTE DE GRECIA, 
however, was not the colonial thriller that the original hero was, 

More popular than PALMERIN DE INGLATERRA, too, was his son 
PRIMALEON. And many were the imitations, most widely read, and most 
boring, Ortufiez de Calahorra’ss ESPEJO DE PRINCIPES and Estevan 
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Corbera’s CABALLERO DEL FEBO. From the French were translations of 
the Carlovingian, Arthurian, and Graeco-Oriental cycles. First favorite among 
these was FLORES Y BLANCAFOR, and second the LIBRO DEL ESFOR- 
ZADO CAVALLERO CONDE DE PARTINUPLES, considered by Ménen- 
dez y Pelayo one of the most rationally composed and ingenious narratives 
of this type. From the Provencal, PIERRES DE PROVENZA Y LA LINDA 
MAGALONA, said to have been polished by Petrarca in his youth. And trans- 
lations of Italian literature, such as the ORLANDO FURIOSO, were popular, 
too, 

Pastoral novels ranked next in popularity, although the “modest but steady 
sales of the CELESTINA and LAZARILLO testify to taste for more realistic 
fiction.” The GUZMAN DE ALFARACHE was a “best-seller.” Ballad- 
collections were also popular and many copies of the LUSIADAS and 
ARAUCANA were sold. Interest in the drama was slight, although there were 
sales of the works of Lope de Rueda, Juan de la Cueva, Aristophanes, and 
Seneca. And in 1605 the QUIJOTE was finding its way to Cuzco and Mexico 
in not too modest numbers. All of which would indicate that “as far as leisure 
reading is concerned, life must have been more pleasant and congenial in 
many parts of Spain’s widely distributed colonies in America than in the nar- 
row fringe of English settlements along the North Atlantic coast. Indeed, the 
relative tolerance of Spanish authorities, both ecclesiastical and sectarian, 
toward creative literature of all kinds points to the conclusion that the shadows 
of ignorance in which the Spanish were reputed to have enveloped their Ameri- 
can possessions were not so thick nor, with due allowance for the spirit of 
the times, was their despotism so complete as has been pictured.” 


Instruction in Modern Foreign Languages.—R. H. Eckelberry in the JOUR- 
NAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 14: 312-314, June, 1943, makes a report 
on language instruction in 449 colleges and universities, and finds that changes 
in undergraduate courses are slight. French, Spanish, German, Italian are still 
most widely offered, as in the twenty years following World War I. Ele- 
mentary French courses are offered in 443 of the 449 institutions, Spanish in 
416, German in 398, Italian in 134. French majors were offered in 337, Spanish 
in 259, German in 220, Italian in 4. Since 1940 Spanish has advanced from 
third to second place. 

Elementary Portuguese was offered in 75 institutions, Russian in 51, Japanese 
in 22, Modern Greek in 15, Chinese in 14, Polish in 10. Percentage increases 
since 1940 were Japanese 340%, Portuguese 313%, Russian 218%, Chinese 
180%, Modern Greek 50%, Polish 43%. Two or three schools offered majors, 
one offering majors in the culture of the Near East and Orient, with the neces- 
sary language instruction. 

From two to five institutions offer Modern Hebrew, Arabic, Czech, Swedish. 
Celtic, Danish, Dutch, Finnish, Hindustani, Icelandic, Mongolian, Punjab, 
Rumanian, Serbo-Croatian, Syrian, Tibetan, and Turkish are each offered in 
one. 

Graduate majors are offered in French in seventy schools; in Spanish in 
sixty-three; in German in fifty-nine; in Italian in fifteen; in Portuguese in 
two; in Japanese, Modern Greek, and Russian in one. Others offer courses 
with graduate credit in Arabic, Polish, Modern Hebrew, Czech, and Syrian. 
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Intensive short courses in German are offered in seventy-seven schools, in 


- French in seventy-six, in Spanish in sixty-six, in Italian in twelve, in Russian 


in eleven; in Portuguese in eight, in Japanese in three, in Arabic and Modern 
Greek in two, in Chinese, Mongolian, and Punjab in one. 

French, Spanish and German increased in twenty-six, twenty-five, and 
twenty-four institutions, Russian in nine, Portuguese in six, and Italian in four. 

The war has stimulated English courses on the culture and institutions of 
foreign peoples, institutions offering courses on the Spanish-speaking peoples 
increasing from seventy-three to ninety-four since 1940, on the German- 
speaking peoples from sixty-three to seventy-three, on the French-speaking 
peoples from ninety-four to one hundred and three, on the Russian from three 
to nine, on the Chinese from four to seven, on the Italian from sixteen to 
eighteen, on the Japanese from five to six, on the Arabic from one to two. 

Most of these increased courses are on the elementary and practical level. 
“But if America is to play its proper role in the small, compact post-war world 
of the airplane and radio, it must develop its due quota of citizens who under- 
stand regions of the earth in a way that can come only from advanced study 
of their languages, literatures, and cultures. . . .” 


Do We Teach German Well?—Klaus Helzheimer in the JOURNAL OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 14: 315-318, June, 1943, answers for a “German 
educated in Germany.” And he says that he has found little language enthusiasm 
here, and language instruction on the whole poor. He wonders what will hap- 
pen as the situation becomes more threatening, and German studies decrease 
more than the 10% they have thus far decreased, and asks what can be done 
to make the students less dissatisfied, 

He finds that most American professors speak German badly, and that many 
Germans are unprepared to teach, especially modern German literature. He 
deplores the typical German reader with its IMMENSEE and other boring 
nineteenth-century stories that give the impression that modern German 
literature is inferior to American, and the omission from such texts of the 
best contemporary writers. English and American literatures are better repre- 
sented in German school-editions, he says. He also laments the emphasis on 
grammar and rule-learning, and the acquisition of a passive reading knowl- 
edge of the language. 

He believes that as a teacher the native German who “lives with” the lan- 
guage is usually to be preferred. As for the lukewarm patriots, “Let us try 
to enlighten them.” There should also be humor, songs, visual aids, and the 
broadening of our conception of language teaching, with the introduction of 
something of German philosophy, music, literature, science, geography, history, 
education, government, and other aspects of German life. 


Foreign Language Requirements in One Hundred Colleges: 1942.—Juanita 
Gossman in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 58: 78-79, July 31, 1943. In 1937 
50% of 156 colleges questioned required foreign-language credits for admis- 
sion ; in 1942, 28%. Of the privately-controlled colleges 50% had the language 
requirement for admission, of the state-controlled only 13.3%. 

Nevertheless 84% of the colleges require language instruction for the A.B. 
degree, although 36.6% place it in the alternative list. Of the privately- 
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controlled schools 92% require language credits for graduation, of the state- 
controlled 78%. 

A reading knowledge only of the language becomes a more popular require- 
ment, though 55% of the schools require the students to take specified courses, 
The questionnaire further revealed that only three to five per cent of those 


students beginning a foreign language in high school continue it in college, 
and that but six colleges offer placement tests. 


How Can Teaching the Mother-tongue Help Win the War?—Wnm. D. Tem- 
pleman in EDUCATION, 64: 26-31, September, 1943, asks: “Who are the 
teachers of the mother-tongue? Every person—no matter what sort—is con- 
stantly teaching himself and others the use of the mother-tongue. All the 
people in this nation aid in making the standards for the use of English lower 
or higher. . . .” And he laments the “weaknesses in the English used by the 
college graduates” employed by industry, as well as their incapacity to think 
clearly, He quotes from Secretary Stimson: “In war as in peace, the ability 
to report facts and to express ideas clearly is an important attribute of the 
leader in every field of action. Teachers of English have a very real contribu- 
tion to make in developing and encouraging that ability.” 

In the necessary utilitarian emphasis of the moment the writer reminds us 
of Noah D. Alper’s “five fundamental qualities without which no speech can 
succeed. These are a lively sense of communication, physical vitality, enthusi- 
asm, poise, and earnestness. . . .” And, of course, accuracy. “By the use of 
practical content and of moral fervor, the teaching of English can help win 


the war. And should not the mother-tongue be taught the same way in time 
of peace, also?” 


Linguistic Imperialism—Albert Guérard in the NEW REPUBLIC, 109: 
400, September 20, 1943, reviews I. A. Richards’ BASIC ENGLISH AND ITS 
USES, finding it an excellent device “as an introduction to standard English.” 
But in choosing a national language instead of a neutral one for an interna- 
tional language he feels that a great mistake has been made, ignoring the fact 
that Latin still is the international language of the Church, the importance 
of Esperanto and its growth in the past fifty years, and the scholarly work of 
the International Auxiliary Language Association. 

When Mr. Richards states that such a language must be “clear from any 
threat to the economic, moral, cultural, social, or political status of any person 
or people” the reviewer feels that he contradicts himself. “For the adoption of 
English as the supra-national language would imply the acknowledgment of 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy. The proof of this is that the arguments adduced 
by Mr. Richards are all based on our manifold superiorities: we are richer, 
more numerous, more civilized, more virtuous than the rest, and this is to be 
the Anglo-American century. 

“Of course, at the peace settlement, we can impose the recognition of this 
supremacy. We can make English the official world-language, with Basic as 
a modest practical approach. We can do it. It will be resented, as all other 
forms of tribal Anglo-Saxon pride are already resented. This arrogant in- 
sularity must go, if we are to know peace. 

“All dreams of ‘imperialism’ should be exorcised, including linguistic im- 
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perialism, which sums up all the rest. The best policy would be to apply the 
method of Basic, not to English, but to the vast international vocabulary which 
already exists, and which is mostly Anglo-Latin, The result would be neutral 
enough, for although purely ‘Western,’- it would not be associated with any 
political power. It is on this basis that the International Auxiliary Language 
Association has been working for years. That is where Mr. Richards belongs, 
if he be truly a philosopher and a world-citizen, not a chauvinist in ‘orthological’ 
clothing.” 


Hitler to Franco to Us.—Carey McWilliams in the NEW REPUBLIC, 109: 
203-204, August 9, 1943, reviews Allan Chase’s FALANGE: THE AXIS 
SECRET ARMY IN THE AMERICAS. “Spain is the key to two continents” 
Goering said, as well as an important source of raw materials in the Nazi 
scheme of world conquest. But more important still is the fact that it is the 
“key to Latin America, for that matter, to such former outposts of Spanish 
rule as the Philippines. General Wilhelm von Faupel, the master-mind of 
Nazi intrigue in Spain, realized years ago that the real lever in Latin American 
affairs was not Pan Americanism, with such slogans as ‘Latin America for 
the Latin Americans,’ but rather Hispanidad, with the permanent and vigorous 
cry: ‘| Arriba Espafia!’ .. . By their control of the puppet Franco régime, and 
of the Falange itself, the Nazis knew that their dictation could not be chal- 
lenged. This type of agitation, moreover, was well calculated to appeal to the 
landed Spanish aristocracy throughout Latin America, a group tied to Spain 
and Franco by strong economic connections, such as heavy investments in 
Spain and the export-import trade... .” 

We are told that the closing of Axis consulates in Latin America did not 
eliminate more than five per cent of Nazi espionage in Latin America, and 
that there are 14,763 agents of the Spanish Military Intelligence operating 
there today. “In Mexico City alone some thousand Gestapo-trained agents 
function out of eleven offices in the capital... . They (the Nazis) lost no time, 
after 1936, in training thousands of Spaniards, and some Latin Americans, in 
special Gestapo schools in Spain and Germany, Since 1939 they have been 
transporting these agents, in Spanish vessels, to Latin America at the rate of 
about five hundred per month... . 

“... the Nazi handling of the so-called problem of Spanish ‘neutrality’ has, 
indeed, been their greatest diplomatic triumph of the war... . By delaying 
the termination of relations with Spain, we have prolonged the war, and the 
longer the war is prolonged the more precarious the situation becomes in Latin 
America. To such an extent is this true that the closing of all Spanish con- 
sulates in the Americas today would not, of itself, check espionage and sabotage. 
For in Mexico the Sinarquista movement, also Nazi-inspired, has a member- 
ship of around 500,000.” 


Hispanidad.—Michael Kenney in the CATHOLIC WORLD, 157: 596-603, 
September, 1943, defines Hispanidad as a “spirit, a state of mind, the common 
heritage of language, tradition, culture, and way of life that came from Spain 

. and had come down through ages of heroic struggle for Catholic and 
Spanish liberty. It carries no implication of political alignment, but it does 
signify an intense attachment of our Latin neighbors to their Spanish back- 
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ground and a feeling of neighborliness for one another that cannot be created 
by economic interests. . . .” 

There follows an outline showing how in Spanish history “Catholicity be- 
came the bond of national union, and Catholic and Spanish grew synonymous,” 
and how in America Hispanidad has maintained its essential Catholic tradition 
in spite of “Masonic intriguers,” as revealed by the resurgence everywhere of 
Hispanidad when “Franco raised the banner of Catholic Spain against a 
Communist and Bolshevist republic. . . .” He refers to a Spanish decree of 
September 20, 1942, which stated that the “educational traditions of Spain’s 
Golden Age are to be restored in all universities and schools . . . ,” to obliga- 
tory catechetical instruction, Sunday rest, etc. And after commenting on some 
Spanish literary treasures he says: “It is all worth spreading, and our best 
practice of ‘good neighborliness’ would be to encourage Spanish culture in 
our neighbor lands and our own... . In this we can get and offer an object- 
lesson in Puerto Rico. Instead of eradicating its language by English replace- 
ment . . . as some Congressional Committee members recently recommended, 
we should take measures to preserve it both as a home schooling-ground in 
our neighbor’s tongue and outstanding proof of the sincerity of our neighborly 
benevolence. 

“A recent COLLIER’S article cited a Spanish American’s comment, that 
friendship cannot be bought. Most of his educated Latin countrymen speak 
English fluently. We might buy even their friendship could we address them on 


their own cultural level in their own language. We should thus make an asset 
of Hispanidad.” 


Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS AND DIRECTORS OF 
EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Ministers, Secretaries, or Commissioners of Education from all the nations 
of the New World met in conference this fall for the first time in history. 
The Conference, held in Panama from September 27 to October 4, devoted a 
- busy week to the numerous items of the agenda. One of the major plans under 
consideration had to do with the founding of an Inter-American University. 

The plan received the tentative approval of all twenty-one delegations and 


it will next be submitted to the several governments for further study and 
action. 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, and Dr. 
John C. Patterson, Chief of the Division of Inter-American Educational Rela- 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. 
Marjorie Johnston, Division of Inter-American Educational Relations, United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 
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tions of the United States Office of Education, were the delegates from the 
United States. 


GIRL SCOUTS AWARD SCHOLARSHIPS TO 
LATIN AMERICANS 


During the summer of 1943 the Girl Scouts gave training scholarships to 
thirteen girls from eleven countries. Nine of these girls were from American 
republics: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Haiti, and Uruguay, All 
took their training at Camp Edith Macy with the exception of the young woman 
from the Philippines, who studied at Milwaukee-Downer College. At the camp 
the girls learned our ways of doing things, became acquainted with Scout 
leaders, and took courses in leadership of girls in wartime, Girl Scout activities, 
and outdoor recreations. They were appreciative of this opportunity and made 
good records. Alicia Ortega of Chile later wrote, “I am so grateful to all of 
you. Perhaps you have impersonated for me the nicest experience I have had 
in the States. I hold the theory that when we go out of our borders, we are 
no longer an individual but a country, a whole country to represent. And we 
begin to get acquainted with people who also represent for us not merely indi- 
viduals but countries. Therefore every acquaintance, every individual I have 
met, every experience here is helping me to form a criterion about American 
mentality.” 

Similar awards for Latin American women who wish to attend the training 
camp for leaders will be made next summer. Applications for these scholarships 


should be sent to Miss Ethel Rusk, Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


PAN AMERICAN CLUBS RECEIVE ATTENTION AT 
FLORIDA MEETING 


At the district meeting of the Royal Palm Florida Education Association 
held in Miami in October part of the program was devoted to a consideration 
of ways and means to extend the influence of Pan American clubs, Mr. I. T. 
Pearson, Director of Instruction for the County of Dade, stated, “It is my 
opinion that we should have many more clubs, more members, more en- 
thusiasm, more Spanish and Portuguese in the schools, much greater sympathy 
with and knowledge of our Latin American neighbors.” About forty language 
teachers were present at the section-meeting on clubs. A discussion of suitable 
program materials was led by Miss Esther R. Brown of the United States Office 
of Education staff. The Association is composed of teachers from Dade and 
Monroe Counties, but representatives from Broward and Palm Beach Counties 
were also in attendance, 


STEPHENS COLLEGE HOLDS THREE-DAY 
LANGUAGE FORUM 


In October, after having scheduled over eight hundred students in Spanish 
classes, outlining a research project for Beginning Spanish, and enrolling sixty- 
five members in the Spanish Club, Stephens College held a three-day forum to 
discuss the year’s language program. The discussions centered about such 
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topics as how to lead the student to the meaning of world citizenship, how to 
attain a progressive ability to speak and understand materials to be met in 
everyday communication, how to build a thorough structural foundation 
through the systematic and natural use of correct forms in valuable content, 
how to integrate all phases of language learning, how to make effective use of 
bulletin boards, visual aids, music, listening hours, and realia. The guest con- 
sultant for the forum was Professor William S. Hendrix of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Professor Hendrix did some demonstration teaching, both in Spanish 
and French, and filled a generous schedule of conferences with administrators, 
instructors, and students. A student’s comment made after one of the classes 
was, “The demonstration was great fun and set everyone thinking. It certainly 
removed the commonplaceness of language study and showed us that there 
are other ways than the old grammar-rule idea.” 


SPANISH PHONETIC RECORD 


A new Comparative Spanish Phonetic Record is included in the Linguaphone 
Spanish Conversational Course, or it may be obtained separately, with the 
text, for three dollars. One side of the disc is recorded in Castilian by Pro- 
fessor Tomas Navarro Tomas and the other side by Mr. Francisco Aguilera 
of the Pan American Union, who presents the same material in “Western 
Hemisphere” Spanish. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS 


Art in the Countries South of Us is the name of an exhibition prepared by 
the Library Service Division of the United States Office of Education in co- 
operation with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
exhibit includes enlarged photographs and color-reproductions of some of the 
finest examples of Latin American architecture, sculpture, and painting; small 
handicraft objects; and books and pamphlets, The material is designed for 
elementary and secondary age-levels and for use in art, history, social science, 
literature and language classes. The exhibit comes in a box which serves the 
double function of a shipping box and a display case, thus simplifying the pack- 
ing and display problems for the teacher. It will be sent upon request to 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, librarians, and other authorized indi- 
viduals affiliated with educational institutions. Further details may be obtained 
from the Library Service Division of the United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Two other exhibits are available from the same source. Our Neighbor Re- 
publics: A School Exhibit gives a cross-section of the life and culture in the 
other American republics. The following is typical of the contents: twenty- 
five books, fifteen pamphlets, eight pieces of handicraft, four phonograph 
recordings of representative Latin American music, six small panels of pictures, 
one small box of pottery, flags, maps, posters, and a theme-panel. The third 
exhibit, Lands and Peoples South of Us, is a portfolio of photographic teach- 
ing-material representing the life, customs, lands, and products of the American 
republics. The pictures offer only an introduction, but they are designed to 
arouse interest and lead to further study. An accompanying outline gives in- 
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formation to amplify the captions on the pictures, the subjects of which follow 
these regional division: Mexico and Central America; Caribbean Islands and 
Coasts; Andean Regions; Southern Plains; Brazil and the Amazon. 


BILINGUAL READERS USED IN, FEDERAL INDIAN SCHOOLS 


The work done by Federal agencies on behalf of the Navahos and other 
Indian tribes of the Southwest has been complicated by the fact that the ma- 
jority neither speak nor read English. A basic change in governmental policy 
is now being made in the introduction of bilingual reading material. Written 
forms of the Indian languages had come into use through the efforts of mis- 
sionary groups, and many Indians, having had their initial White contacts with 
Spaniards, have some oral familiarity with Spanish. As a result of the success- 
ful use of English-Navaho books, several other peoples, particularly the Pueblos 
and Papagos, requested the Federal Government to prepare bilingual readers 
for their schools. 

The first of the English-Spanish readers to appear is Young Hunter of 
Picuris, El cazadorcito de Picuris, by Ann Clark, a story of a little Indian boy 
of the Picuris pueblo in New Mexico. The illustrations in black-and-white are 
done by Velino Herrera (Ma-pe-wi, the Oriole), a Pueblo Indian artist. Chil- 
dren who are studying Spanish in the grades would enjoy this book, It may 
be ordered from Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, Price, thirty cents. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT CLAREMONT CONFERENCE 


The following resolutions were passed by the Language Section of the Amer- 
ican Hemispheric Solidarity Conference held last summer at Claremont Col- 
leges: 

“In recognition of the fact that language is a basic factor in developing 
hemispheric solidarity and Inter-American cooperation, teachers, meeting in 
conference on American Hemispheric Solidarity at Claremont Colleges, June 
28 to July 3, 1943, recommend: 

(1) That Spanish be offered in the elementary schools. If the instruction 
begins with young children in the first two or three grades, all work should be 
oral, consisting of games, songs, dramatizations, or other activities, and form 
an integral part of the regular program. 

(2) That in cases where the classroom teacher is unprepared to teach con- 
versational Spanish, a special teacher collaborate with the classroom teacher 
in the preparation and presentation of the material. 

(3) That wherever possible persons whose native language is Spanish be 
invited to participate regularly in the Spanish instruction. 

(4) That Spanish be taught daily, the length of the periods depending upon 
the grade-level of the students and upon the exigencies of the school program. 

(5) That Spanish instruction for the Spanish-speaking student be enriched 
through books and materials suited to his achievements and needs. 

(6) That at least one year’s training in Spanish be required of teachers who 
will receive elementary or junior-high-school credentials. Students whose na- 
tive language is Spanish should be encouraged to specialize in language teach- 
ing.” 
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HISPANIC FOUNDATION HONORS CHILDREN’S 
MUSEUM OF WASHINGTON 


During the first week in November the Hispanic Foundation held an exhibit 
of current teaching materials of interest to students and teachers of Spanish. 
Maps, posters, realia, recent pamphlets and texts, games, flags, and recordings 
were attractively displayed. Included in the exhibit were materials sent on loan 
from the Office of Education. On November 6, groups from the Children’s 
Museum of Washington, accompanied by the Director, Miss Matilda Young, 
were guests of honor. Dr. Robert C. Smith, Associate Director of the Hispanic 


Foundation, was host to the visitors and conducted several informal discussions 
on the exhibit. 


PROPOSAL FOR INTENSIFYING FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Dr. G. R. Mirick, Assistant Director of the Division of Teachers College 
Schools and School Experimentation, Columbia University, has offered a plan 
which would enable city school-systems to meet the language needs of a more 
internationally-minded generation. By designating one high school in which 
to emphasize foreign languages and cultures, it would be possible, he believes, 
to provide for more intensive study and a wider offering than most schools can 
furnish. His proposal follows: 

“With the world situation as it is, and with the prospect of this country be- 
coming more internationally-minded, it seems desirable that the high schools 
should give consideration to other cultures and languages than those usually 
considered at that level. The particular cultures I have in mind are those of 
Latin America, including the study of Spanish and Portuguese; of Russia, 
including the study of the Russian language; and of the Pacific and Greater 
East Asia, with the possible inclusion of the study of an Oriental language. 
It is reasonable to assume that many boys and girls may have in mind, as early 
as their high-school days, some branch of foreign service, whether government 
or commercial. If this is the case, large metropolitan areas such as New York 
should have a high school in which the program is devoted, at least partially, 
to preparation for this service. 

“The high-school program that these boys and girls would take would cer- 
tainly include a thorough course in English, American History, and General 
Science, and in addition, opportunity should be afforded the boys and girls to 
devote between one-fifth and one-fourth of their time to a foreign culture. 
Consideration should be given to world geography, economics, and graphics, 
to a far greater extent than heretofore. The program should also include one 
of the usual languages, such as French or German. If the program is care- 
fully arranged, time can be made available for emphasis on Latin America, 
Russia, or the Pacific and Greater East Asia. 

“Among the advantages to be derived from such a school would be: first, 
it would serve a definite need for boys and girls who will have use for a knowl- 
edge of these cultures and languages; second, it would be a laboratory in 
which curriculum materials could be developed, to be made available to schools 
which do not go so far in their program and which wish to enrich their offer- 
ings in social studies and economics; third, it would furnish opportunity for a 
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great deal of experimentation in language instruction; fourth, it would give 
the many foreign-born in areas such as New York an opportunity to work in 
the cultures of their parents. The offerings would indicate to these minority 
groups the importance of their heritage and would tend toward promoting 
better understandings among these racial and cultural groups by showing their 
interdependence in the total picture.” 


AN INVITATION 


The following communication from the Editor of the Junior Red Cross Jour- 
nal was addressed to the contributing editors of the forthcoming Handbook on 
the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. Do any members of the A. A. T. S. 
wish to make a contribution? 

“I am sending you under separate cover some of the material that we have 
published about Latin America. We have for some years, quite a while before 
even the Good Neighbor Policy was announced, presented material on Latin 
America in both our magazines, especially in the Journal. In the coming year 
we plan to continue to present material about the other American republics. 

“Perhaps you can help us with a long-standing problem: We have wanted 
very much to be able to publish interesting and not-too-difficult short articles, 
poems, or stories in the Spanish language. We have tried to get such material 
from a number of places and people, but have rarely been successful. Have you 
any suggestions to offer? Thank you for your help.” 

(Signed) 

Ellen McBryde Brown, Editor, 
Junior Red Cross Journal 

and Junior Red Cross News 

The October number of the Journal contained an illustrated lesson in Spanish 
on how to set the table. 


SYRACUSE GROUP STUDIES SPANISH 


An outstanding achievement of the Inter-American Demonstration Center 
in Syracuse, New York, is its close cooperation with community projects. Last 
spring in connection with the Inter-Church Federation of Christian Service 
a committee on Spanish Language Classes for Adults was established. Classes 
were open to anyone paying five dollars for a term of twelve weeks. Two classes 
with a combined enrollment of sixty-five were held in the Spring and new 
groups added in the Summer and Fall. Mr. William T. Melchior, Professor 
of Education at Syracuse University, served as Educational Adviser and at- 
tended himself. He reports several interesting talks with Miss Mary L. Boss, 
the teacher, and shares the enthusiasm of the students, 

“Last week,” he writes, “we all had a supper culminating the term. About 
forty were present. But, when we adjourned from a city resturant it was to 
the First Methodist Church, where two new classes, total of forty-seven, began 
work. Adults in the second-term class passed to the blackboard and wrote dic- 
tation, etc., as I did in Latin forty-two years ago! But oh, what fun! Two 
widows past seventy went to the board. Beside them kids twelve to fourteen 
years—all of us. Yes, I too sang Spanish. The Texas course of study on The 
Teaching of Spanish came and was used. The syllabus or course of study I 
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held up to the audiences I address on campus, and at one of our outings it 
passed through my hands in the course of four hours.” 

Another civic group, Rotarians of the International Service Committee, 
works with the Center in promoting, both on campus and down town, oppor- 
tunities for the Latin American students to associate with Syracuse citizens. 
This includes personal home entertainment, semi-personal entertainment at 
public functions, and receptions for the students. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO SPANISH-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS 


Requests are being received from various sources for materials usable in 
teaching English as a foreign language. For the most part the inquiries con- 
cern textbooks and instructional aids for teaching English to Spanish-speaking 
students, and come from supervisors of language programs for the Army and 
Navy, Cultural Institutes in the other American republics, adult-education 
classes in the Southwest,,exchange students and teachers enrolling for special 
work in our colleges and universities, summer-workshop directors, and govern- 
mental agencies having training programs for Latin Americans. 

The fact is that few really appropriate texts have appeared. The problem of 
teaching Puerto Rican children who start to school with no previous knowledge 
of English is one thing; that of preparing the business man in Ecuador to use 
satisfactory commercial English is another. Among available materials nearly 
everything is unsuitable for one reason or another, such as too difficult vocab- 
ulary, too great density of new words, valueless subject-matter, poor method, 
out-of-date information. The readers prepared for our elementary schools, 
for example, presuppose a speaking knowledge of the language, contain reme- 
dial exercises which are not applicable to the beginner, and are not interesting 
to adults. Most United States publications are too expensive for the average 
student in the other republics. 

In an attempt to serve the need of teachers and students until something 
better is developed in the field, the United States Office of Education is dis- 
tributing a bibliography of English Texts for Possible Use in the Other Amer- 


ican Republics. The selection for this list was made from the following types 
of material: 


Lessons for new Americans, developed and published during and after the 
first World War. 

Materials produced for adult education by the Work Projects Administra- 
tion (in the District of Columbia, New York, Chicago, Iowa, Tennessee, etc.). 

Language lessons for non-English-speaking adult students in public evening- 
schools (California, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, etc.). 

Texts used in the French parishes of Louisiana and in Spanish-speaking 
communities of the Southwest. 

Texts approved by the Department de I’Instruction Publique, Quebec, for 
use with French-speaking students. 

Texts approved by the Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Mexico, and from 
other American republics for use in secondary schools. 

Various language-systems, such as OXFORD ENGLISH COURSE by Law- 
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rence Faucett, BASIC ENGLISH by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, and the 
texts developed by Michael West and Harold S. Palmer. 

Courses offered by commercial language schools, such Linguaphone, Ber- 
litz, International. 

Series of readers with graded vocabularies for the lower elementary grades 
of our schools, 

Materials recommended by the Committee for Refugee Education. 

Special intensive courses in English for Latin American students in our 
colleges and universities, such as those developed at the University of Texas, 
the University of Michigan, and Mills College. 

English books published in the United States for use in Puerto Rico and 
Latin American countries, 


The bibliography may be obtained from the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


LOAN-PACKET FOR: CLUBS 


A new loan-packet of materials designed to aid Pan American and Spanish 
Club advisers has been prepared by the Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations, United States Office of Education. The materials offer suggestions 
for organizing a Pan American club, sources of material for club programs, 
parties, school and community projects, games, exhibits, refreshments, and 
Pan American Day observances. The packet may be borrowed for a period 
of two weeks by addressing a request to Information Exchange, United States 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


INTER-AMERICAN BACKGROUND IN SPANISH GRAMMAR 


Useful suggestions are found in a unit on Jnter-American Background in 
Spanish Grammar which was carried out in the schools of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, in connection with the Inter-American Demonstration Center Project. 
Requests for the report may be sent to the American Schools Division of the 
United States Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


UNDERSTANDING THE MEXICANS 


The Library and Textbook Section of the Los Angeles City Schools has 
compiled a thirty-page annotated list of books and periodicals which will extend 
the students’ understanding of the problems of Mexican youth in the United 
States, especially in their relation to other minority groups. Copies of the 
bibliography Understanding the Mexicans are available for free distribution 
as long as the supply lasts. Address Mrs. Mary W. Kaplan, Library and Text- 
book Section, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE BUILDS INTER-AMERICAN 
MUSIC PROGRAM 


The Inter-American program of Rollins College includes an interesting 
development in music appreciation. This part of the program is centered in 
the Dyer Memorial, a miniature concert-hall and musical library used for small 
recitals, lectures, and listening hours, The program is being built around the 
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Spanish and Latin American elements in the set of music-study material re- 
ceived by the College in 1937 as a gift of the Carnegie Foundation. A recent 
Rollins College Bulletin describes the collection and its use as follows: “Com- 
posers represented include Albéniz, Granados, Milan, Narvaez, Sanz, de Falla, 
Turina, Arrieta, and Villa-Lobos in compositions on records for piano, violon- 
cello, guitar, and full orchestra. The repertory includes national songs and 
typical compositions. A familiarity with them is advocated for an understand- 
ing of the vital part music, as a social expression, plays in the lives of Latin 
American peoples.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


The following publications will be sent free upon request of the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C.: 


Follett, Helen, This Way to Latin America! New York: The Horace Mann- 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. Illustrated. 
84 pp. A narrative account based on teachers’ and students’ reports of their 
experience in getting acquainted with Latin America. 

Hess, Walter E., A Curriculum Guide to Pan American Literature. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association, 1943. 32 pp. A bibliography reprinted from 
the March bulletin of the Association. 


Pamphlets recently published by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs: 


Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, Uruguay. Illustrated. 8 to 16 pp. each. Booklets of 
a series in English, planned to include all the American republics. 

Resources for Victory. Colored poster showing products and strategic com- 
modities of Central and South America. 

Spanish-Speaking Americans in the War. Illustrated. 24 pp. English-Spanish 
edition. 


PROPOSED ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


The American Council on Education, in cooperation with the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, has undertaken to develop an associa- 
tion of North American schools in Latin America. The announcement of the 
proposed association states the need as follows: 

“Many educators who are interested in schools in Latin America which are 
sponsored and supported in whole or in part, or which were founded by North 
American citizens or organizations, have felt the need of an agency to serve 
such schools as a clearing-house for matters of common interest and as a 
center for professional and technical advice and assistance.” 

Dr. Roy Tasco Davis, Director, is now in South America conferring with 
the school people concerned. A statement about membership, guiding principles, 
and proposed services may be secured from Miss Muriel Grace David, Assistant 
to the Director, Office of the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 
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VISITING ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The Hi-Times of Henry Clay High School, I exington, Kentucky, carried 
the following story on the front page of the October 7 issue. 

“The library will be the scene of a reception to be given Monday night, 
October 11, by the faculty of Henry Clay in honor of Sefiora May Zucher de 
Morales, Costa Rican teacher now observing certain techniques of high-school 
work at Henry Clay High School. Sefiora Morales is one of the group of Latin 
American teachers of English who have been brought to this country by our 
Government to study the techniques of teaching English to Spanish-speaking 
students. This contact will be a means of cultivating a better understanding 
and will bring about more friendly relations with Latin American people. 
Henry Clay was chosen as one of fourteen schools in the country to receive 
one of these teachers, 

“Sefiora Morales arrived in the United States on July 18. She and her 
group studied for three weeks at Mills College in California, and also com- 
pleted a course at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor. During the month 
of September the group toured the New England states and visited Boston, 
New York, and Washington, D.C. 

“Sefiora Morales, who acts as a cadet teacher, assisting a few members of 
the faculty, will hold conversation studies in Spanish with advanced students 
and will tell the social-studies classes about Latin America. Once or twice a 
week she will meet a group of the faculty members to hold Spanish conversa- 
tions.” 

Similar experiences are being exchanged in the following schools: Adelphi 
College, Garden City, New York; Webster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves, Missouri; Dalton School, New York City; Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois; Evander Childs High School, New York City; 
Clifton High School, Clifton, New Jersey; Beaver Country Day School, 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts; Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York City; 
Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, California; University High School, 
Columbus, Ohio; Lyon Township High School, La Grange, Illinois; Atlanta 
Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Mis- 


- souri; and Jackson High School, Jackson, Michigan. The visiting teachers are 


from Ecuador, Paraguay, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Guatemala. 


PORTUGUESE IN NEW YORK CITY 


During the past summer, the Horace Mann-Lincoln School (New York 
City) gave an intensive course in Portuguese under the direction of Mrs. 
Maria de L. Sa Pereira. The course was given in cooperation with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. These pupils are continuing 
their work this fall. A great deal of interest has developed among these pupils, 
indicated by the fact that they are continuing practically 100% this fall and 
in one of the schools have formed a very active Brazilian Club, 

In July, the New York City Board of Education passed a resolution author- 
izing Portuguese to be taught in the Central Commercial High School, Tech- 
nical Evening High School, and Washington Irving High School. The Cur- 
riculum Council of the Board of Education, on October 13, expressed them- 
selves in full sympathy with this resolution and further authorized the at- 
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tendance of public-school boys and girls in the beginning class of Portuguese 
held at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School. This class, held at four o’clock, has 
among its members pupils from seven public schools of the city. 

Among those influential in starting this work in Portuguese in the public 
schools of New York might be mentioned Associate Superintendents Stephen 
F. Bayne, Frederick Ernst, Jacob Greenberg, and George F. Pigott, Jr., and 
William H. Bristow, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Reference, Research, 
and Statistics, and Dr. Alberto Bonaschi of the Board of Higher Education. 
Another, indirectly connected with the public schools of New York, who has 
been very active in this movement, is Gordon R. Mirick, Assistant Director of 
the Division of Teachers College Schools and School Experimentation, Co- 
lumbia University. It is interesting to note that in connection with this move- 
ment Mr. Mirick reports that he has written to a number of colleges asking 
them if they will accept Portuguese for admission on the same basis as they 
would accept French and German. No college has yet expressed unwillingness 
to accept Portuguese, and the following have definitely accepted it for admis- 


sion: Barnard, Columbia, Wellesley, Smith, and Queens Colleges, and Long 
Island University. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR 
AND GLOBAL PEACE 


Under this title, a section program was presented at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers Association, with the following panel: 


Chairman, Stephen L. Pitcher, Clinton-Peabody Schools, St. Louis 
Participants: 


William L. Crain, The University of Kansas City, Kansas City 
F. Norton Cummins, Paseo High School, Kansas City 
Norman J. DeWitt, Washington University, St. Louis 
William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Joseph F. Privitera, St. Louis University, St. Louis 

Elliott B. Scherr, University of Missouri, Columbia 

Winnie Timmons, Solden High School, St. Louis 


A.A.U.W. BRANCH INVESTIGATES FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE STUDY 


The San Diego Branch, American Association of University Women, has 
become aroused to action by the current opposition to modern foreign language 
study evident in the public schools of the city and state. The Education Com- 
mittee of that organization has undertaken as one of its projects of the current 
year to make a survey of the value of teaching modern foreign languages in 
our schools and the causes underlying a tendency to eliminate them. It is hoped 
that the results of this survey and the recommendations of the committee can 
be made known to readers of Hispanta in a later number of the journal. The 
Chairman of the Committee is Dr. Mary Dillingham McPike, a San Diego 


housewife who received the Ph.D. degree in Spanish from the University of 
Chicago. 
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PAN AMERICAN LEAGUE ESSAY CONTEST 


Readers of HisPaNnta are urged to call to the attention of their Spanish 
students the essay contest originated by an organization of Uruguayan citizens 
called the Campana de la Libertad and sponsored in this country by the Pan 
American League. A prize of $100 is offered to the writer of the best essay 
in Spanish on the subject, “Actualidad de las ideas de Artigas.” The contest is 
open to college Spanish students or students of Latin American history, who 
are studying Spanish as a foreign language. The essay should not exceed 1000 
words in length and must be in by April 30, 1944, José Gervasio Artigas, the 
subject of the essay contest, is considered the father of Uruguayan inde- 
pendence. Essays should be sent to the Pan American League International 
Headquarters, 845 Ingraham Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION ISSUES NEW 
BOOKLET ON CUBA 


To replace its “American Nations Series” booklet on Cuba, which has been 
out of print for some time, the Pan American Union has just issued a new and 
completely revised edition of this popular publication. Like other booklets in 
the collection, this pamphlet gives a bird’s-eye view of the interesting angles 
of the country’s national life and explores its geographical characteristics, its 
history, its constitution, and its government. The “Pearl of the Antilles” is 
also analyzed in its agricultural, commercial, and industrial aspects while men- 
tion is made of labor questions and of sanitary, educational, and cultural 
conditions. 

Special emphasis has been placed on new facts that are little known to the 
American public. Few people realize, for instance, that although Cuba is within 
easy reach of the United States, it is now—because of the war—almost solely 
connected by airplanes as far as passengers are concerned. Although Cuba’s 
agriculturists had for years fallen into the habit of specializing in sugar and 
tobacco and neglecting all other crops, many in this country do not know that 
the island is now actually self-sufficient, with a few exceptions such as lard, 
wheat flour, and rice. Others are not aware of the richness of the Cuban subsoil 
and of the appreciable contribution of manganese, chrome, nickel, and tungsten 
that the small republic has made to the United States war industries. In a 
modern and interesting manner, these and many other up-to-date questions, 
such as the Constitution of 1940, the Civic-Military Institute of Cuba, recent 
information on sanitation and commerce, and a short survey of cultural life 
in the island are also given. In very few pages the booklet presents, in fact, 
a well-rounded picture of the Cuba of today. It is;illustrated by a number of 
interesting photographs. It may be obtained from the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. Price: 5 cents. 


DISNEY’S SECOND SOUTH AMERICAN FEATURE 
TO BE “THE THREE CABALLEROS” 
Walt Disney’s newest feature-length musical, now in production, has defi- 


nitely been called “The Three Caballeros.” Besides the two boulevardiers of 
“Saludos Amigos,” Donald Duck and Joe Carioca, Disney will introduce a new 
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Latin Romeo, Panchito, the Charro Rooster and pride of Mexico, who is defi- 
nitely slated to give Donald and Joe a run for their popularity laurels in “The 
Three Caballeros.” Twelve musical numbers already have been set for “The 
Three Caballeros,” which is slated to run seventy minutes or more. Practically 
all the music was recorded in Latin America, by native musicians, and will 
insure “The Three Caballeros” of being one of the most tuneful productions 
ever to come out of the Disney Studio. Several sensational new developments 
in production technique will characterize “The Three Caballeros.” 


READERS IN THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
LIKE OUR COMIC STRIPS 


When the hospitable Andean Indian suggests Trucutu, the tourists should 
control his eager anticipation. For he will wind up, not with some savory, 
exotic native dish, but with the latest antics of Alley Oop, the comic-strip 
troglodyte. By the same token, the dignified Central American scholar who 
discourses so animatedly on Benitin y Eneas is more likely to have the 
ubiquitous Mutt and Jeff in mind than some episode from classical history. 
For North American funny papers have taken the other American republics 
by storm, and from Tierra del Fuego to the Mexican border, young and old, 
erudite and unlettered, are finding a new bond in common with their northern 
neighbors. So firmly have our comic strips entrenched themselves in the 
southern republics that they now appear as regular weekly supplements to 
most of the large newspapers published in Latin America, Except for occa- 
sional changes in the names of characters and Spanish, Portuguese, or French 
texts instead of English, they are identical with comic strips distributed in. this 
country. In this way, the Brazilian planter sipping his morning coffee and the 
Argentine gaucho sipping his mate are as familiar with Mandrake el Mago, 
Henry, Tarzan, El Gato Félix and Pepe Palooka as any North American addict. 
This universal appeal of the funny papers is creating new ties of affection and 
understanding between the peoples of North and South America. 

Not all of the personages who stalk the pages of comic supplements are so 
easily recognized at first sight, however. In many cases comic-strip characters 
have become so much a part of required reading beyond the border that their 
names have undergone radical changes in keeping with their new nationality. 
Alley Oop becomes Trucutu, Donald Duck becomes El Pato Pascual, and Etta 
Kett, in El Salvador at least, metamorphoses into Queta Pando. And in that 
Central American republic, the Katzenjammer Kids cut their capers under the 
title of Maldades de Dos Pilluelos, while the incorrigible Jiggs, plain Pancho to 
his addicts, suffers his interminable bringing-up in a strip called Educando a 
Papd. The formidable Maggie, known as Ramona, does the honors. Cuquita la 
Mecanégrafa resolves herself into the beauteous Tillie the Toiler, sharing 
honors in several comic supplements with Tapén Lépez. Tapén Lépez, on 
closer inspection, reveals himself to be none other than Snuffy Smith, peerless 
yardbird. Pedro Harapos is unmasked as Hobo Pete, Chiquito Abner as the 
inimitable hillbilly, and Pepita y Lorenzo as Blondie and Dagwood, respectively. 

Educators have been quick to appreciate the value of the comic strips in 
fostering friendship and understanding between Juan Pueblo in Spanish 
America and Joe Doaks in North America. A recent publication of the Office of 
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the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, for distribution in the other Ameri- 
cas, contains picture-stories in color of the exploits of North American heroes, 
past and present. 

But it is the human qualities depicted in the comic strips that more than 
anything else make the peoples of all the Americas feel that, at heart, they are 
pretty much alike. And with that feeling comes one of the real foundations of 


understanding.—Release from Press Division, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS ISSUES APPEAL TO 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES FOR AID TO THE 
NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PERU 


An appeal to the major libraries in this country for donations of books to 
reestablish the National Library of Peru and Lima Geographical Society has 
been issued by Archibald MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress. The two Peru- 
vian centers of learning were almost completely destroyed by fire on May 10. 
As soon as news of the destruction was received, the Librarian of Congress 
sent a cable of sympathy and announced that a photostatic reproduction of the 
important Peruvian colonial manuscripts in the Library of Congress would be 
sent as a gift, together with appropriate books when they were needed. The 
Library of Congress since that time has contributed much, both as an institu- 
tion and through the services of members of its staff, to the program of re- 
establishment. 

Shortly after the fire, the Secretary of State appointed a Committee to Aid 
the National Library of Peru and Lima Geographical Society, and Mr. Mac- 
Leish is now serving as its chairman. The Library of Congress is also repre- 
sented on the Committee by Dr. Harry M. Lydenberg, Director of the Board 
of International Relations of the American Library Association and Honorary 
Consultant of the Library of Congress on the Planning of the Collections, and 
by Dr. Lawrence Wroth, Librarian of the John Carter Brown Library and 
Consultant of the Library of Congress on the Acquisition of Rare Books. Dr. 
Lewis Hanke, Director of the Hispanic Foundation in the Library, is secretary 
of the Committee. In order to ascertain the needs of the Peruvian libraries at 
first hand, Mr, Wilmarth S. Lewis, Chairman of the Librarian’s Consultants, 
Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, Director of Harvard University Library, and Dr. Hanke 
were sent to Peru in August as the committee’s representatives. They spent 
eleven days in Lima discussing the needs of the destroyed libraries with Peru- 
vian officials, and brought back recommendations for technical assistance as 
well as for gifts of materials. As the result of their report, several subcom- 
mittees have been set up, and last month the Library of Congress sent Miss 
Elizabeth Sherier, of the Hispanic Foundation, to Peru to help establish a 
school to train the staff for the new library. Funds for this purpose were 
provided by the Interdepartmental Committee for Cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Republics of the Department of State. Gifts received as the result of Mr. 
MacLeish’s appeal will be preserved as a collection in a locked stack at the 
Library of Congress and will be presented as a unit to the Peruvian libraries 
when the new building to house them is completed. A special bookplate has 
been devised and each volume will bear the name of the donor. 
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CHAPTER NEWS... 


Conducted by 
Mary ELEANOR Peters, Chapter Adviser* 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO: Following the precedent of last Spring, the 
members of this chapter held joint meetings with their nearest Mexican 
neighbors. On October 2 the chapter visited the teachers of Juarez, where 
pupils of this city’s schools presented an elaborate program for the entertain- 
ment of the guests, followed by a “cena” at which the chapter presented to 
their hosts a large state flag of New Mexico in appreciation of their kindness. 
On Saturday, October 9, some twenty members went by chartered bus to 
Chihuahua City, where they were met by Governor Alfredo Chavez, State 
School Superintendent Salvador Varela, and City Superintendent Carlos 
Fuentes, who took them on an inspection trip covering the schools and other 
projects. The chapter members entertained their hosts (and other guests) at 
a banquet at the Hotel Victoria. This Good Neighbor Policy has done much 
to cement friendly relations with the teachers of the cities already visited, 
and it will be extended to other Spanish American cities each year. The chap- 
ter has gained seven new members since its last report. 


MARGINALIA 


Readers of this department in the October number of Hispanra will have 
learned that as a result of individual notices sent out in June a number of 
chapters responded promptly and with material of significance and interest. 
They will also have read the appeal of the Chapter Adviser that chapter 
officers note carefully the date when reports are due, and the further plea 
that all reports be sent directly to the Adviser, and not to the Editor or to 
other officers of the Association. 

The dearth of reports at this time is perhaps due to the fact that the many 
extra duties of all teachers have prevented as many meetings of chapters as 
are usual in the Fall, We can only hope that the information in the October 
number will be carefully read and followed, so that by February we may have 
representative reports to offer. It should not be necessary to send out cards 
each time to remind secretaries that reports are due. Those for February must 
be on hand by December 1, but as this number will probably not be out by 
that date, the Adviser can do no more than remind you that for the May 
number they must be in by March 1. 

It would be interesting to know the results of experimentation with the 
army courses in conversational Spanish. Perhaps they will have at least 
aroused most of us to work harder at conversation in our regular classes. In 


* All news notes for this department and all chapter reports, changes in officers, 
and the like, should be sent to Miss Mary Eleanor Peters, 145 Fifteenth Avenue, San 
Mateo, California. 
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some universities more attention is reportedly being given to this phase of 
language study, but from my own inquiries I gather that little is being done in 
lower-division courses. Personally I think that conversation should be given 
a large place in these very beginning courses. It is a hopeful sign that trial 
is being made of laboratory sections for the languages, which will do for this 
subject what similar sections do for the sciences. The opportunities for more 
dictation, oral composition, and conversation should have encouraging results. 

It would also be interesting to know the experiences of our chapter mem- 
bers in teaching adult-education classes. In my own case students of this type 
are registering in such numbers that it is impossible to take care of them 
all. Their objective is, of course, ability to speak and understand the language 
when they come in direct contact with it, and methods must be adapted to 
their needs. Perhaps for the May number of Hispania we may have reports 
of results in these emergency courses. Exchange of ideas and experiences 
could not fail to be helpful, 

I take advantage of this informal chat to wish to all of you “jFelices 
Pascuas y Feliz Afio Nuevo!” 


Mary Eveanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 


A. A. T. S. MEDAL AWARDS 


PLACE SCHOOL STUDENT 
Arizona 

Phoenix Phoenix Union High School Marjorie Grant 

Tucson University of Arizona Mary Louise Laing 

Tucson University of Arizona Henry Montgomery 

Tucson University of Arizona Eftihia Poulos 

Tucson University of Arizona Jean Stahl 


California 
Beverly Hills High School 


Beverly Hills High School 
Beverly Hills High School 


Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills 
Beverly Hills 


Marguerite Johnson 
Dorothy Lederer 
Monte Marks 


Long Beach Woodrow Wilson High School Gloria Gruenwald 
Long Beach Woodrow Wilson High School Jean Henderson 
Los Angeles Belmont High School Gerald Bulmash 
Los Angeles George Washington High School Shirley Bruffy 
San Jose San Jose State College Marvin Zemanek 
Colorado 
Denver Denver East High School Ila Allen 
Denver Denver East High School Flora Coppel 
Denver Denver East High School Estelle Downs 
Denver Denver East High School Connie Gomez 
Denver Denver East High School Marjorie Hendrickson 
Denver Denver East High School Dorothy Herrick 
Denver Denver East High School Betty Leavitt 
Denver Denver East High School Dorothy Martz 
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Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Bartow 
St. Augustine 


Skokie 


Jeffersonville 
Jeffersonville 
Jeffersonville 
Richmond 
Richmond 


Frankfort 
Louisville 


Pineville 
Pineville 


Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 


Faribault 
Hopkins 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Winona 
Winona 
Winona 
Winona 


Kansas City 


HISPANIA 


Denver East High School 
Denver East High School 
Denver East High School 
Denver East High School 
Denver East High School 


Connecticut 


Crosby High School 
Crosby High School 


Florida 
Bartow High School 
Florida Naval Academy 


Illinois 


Niles Township Community High 


School 


Indiana 
Jeffersonville High School 
Jeffersonville High School 
Jeffersonville High School 
Earlham College 
Earlham College 


Kentucky 
Frankfort High School 


Louisville Male High School 


Louisiana 
Louisiana College 
Louisiana College 

Michigan 
Cooley High School 
Redford High School 


Redford High School 
Redford High School 


Minnesota 


Saint Mary’s Hall 
Blake School 

Holy Angels Academy 
Roosevelt High School 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 
College of Saint Teresa 


Missouri 
Southeast High School 


Gordon Partridge 
Jerry Reed 

John Richardson 
Florence Southworth 
Lois Sprinkle 


Rose Bredice 
Ruth Patschkowski 


Vivian Mercer 
Joseph Britvch 


Viola Stoll 


James Crum 
Dolores Davis 
Marcia McCarty 
Elinor Hill 

Monna Jeanne Rollf 


Billie MacStagg 
Robert Ashbrook 


James Daniel Middlebrook 
James Nelson Lee 


Roy Neynaber 
Norma Becker 
Myra Church 
Renée Foutts 


Joyce Anderson 
Frederick C. Lyman, Jr. 
Jo Ann Wilson 

Betty Christopherson 
Jean Kropp 

Constance Nettleton 
Mary Ann Oslund 
Peota Ruppert 


Leo Baggerly 
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New York State 
Buffalo South Park High School David L. Hetrick 
Dunkirk Dunkirk High School Margaret Rizzo 
Dunkirk Dunkirk High School Irving H. Tesmer 

New York City 
Bronx Christopher Columbus High Sch. Evelyn Bourgeois 
Brooklyn Bay Ridge High School Adele de Rosa 
Brooklyn Bay Ridge High School Theresa Macri 
Brooklyn Bay Ridge High School Jean D. Nilsen 
Brooklyn Eastern District High School Thomas Fiocco 
Brooklyn Girls Commercial High School Joanne Wahrman 
Brooklyn Junior High School 128 Sonia Charkatz 
Brooklyn Junior High School 128 Rhoda Ross 
Brooklyn Junior High School 252 Beatrice Jospe 
Brooklyn Thomas Jefferson High School Harriet Epstein 
Elmhurst Newton High School Marion Cook 
Far Rockaway Far Rockaway High School Irene Davis 
Flushing Flushing High School Jeanne Bernhardt 
Manhattan Junior High School 184 Oliver Meadows 
Manhattan Junior High School 184 Sabina Fishman 


Manhattan James Monroe High School Shirlye Cohen ° 
Manhattan James Monroe High School Stanley Stavis 

Manhattan Theodore Roosevelt High School Michael Shoenholtz 

Manhattan Wadleigh High School Frances Tartaglino 

Manhattan Washington Irving High School Sylvia Cohen 

Richmond Hill Richmond Hill High School Alice Garan 

Richmond Hill Richmond Hill High School Elizabeth Rolsma 

Tottenville Tottenville High School Alice Toth 


Awarded by New York Chapter, June, 1943 : 
Group A (Three Years) 


Stanley Leyden ........... Thomas Jefferson High School Brooklyn 
Barbara J. Ehrlich ........ Erasmus Hall High School Brooklyn 
Victor Medina ............ Manual Training High School Brooklyn 
James Mason ............. New Dorp High School Richmond 
Walter Huebner .......... Bayside High School Queens 
Albert Megliola ........... Erasmus Hall High School Brooklyn 
Steven Wissig ............ Far Rockaway High School Brooklyn 
Group B (Two Years) 

Naomi Aronson ........... Thomas Jefferson High School Brooklyn 
Lorraine Katcher .......... Abraham Lincoln High School Brooklyn 
Irma Kronenberg ......... Samuel J. Tilden High School Brooklyn 
Nathan Silver ............ Midwood High School Brooklyn 
Joseph Romano ........... Curtis High School Richmond 


Edith Kindman ........... . Thomas Jefferson High School Brooklyn 
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Far Rockaway High School Brooklyn 
Be Andrew Jackson High School Brooklyn 
Theodore Sinitsky ........ Lafayette High School | Brooklyn 
Rita Wickman ............ Bay Ridge High School Brooklyn 
Bernard Dubnick ......... Thomas Jefferson High School Brooklyn 
Julius Gutstein ............ Bronx High School of Science Bronx 
Joan Roman ............+. Walton High School Bronx 
Group C (Spanish-Speaking) 
Marta Obregén ........... Marymount College Manhattan 
Erasmus Hall High School Brooklyn 
Virginia Zeller ............ Andrew Jackson High School _ Brooklyn 
Pura Martinez ........... Bay Ridge High School Brooklyn 
Group D (College Students) 
Kathleen Cerra ............ Brooklyn College 
Arline Rosenberg ......... City College 

Ohio 
Cincinnati Hughes High School Margaret Bonem 
Cincinnati Hughes High School David Denyven 
Cincinnati Hughes High School Stanley Stuhlbarg 
Cincinnati Hughes High School George Weber 
Granville Denison University Mary Norman Dagger 
Granville Denison University Betty Jane Oestmann 
Granville Denison University Jeanne Vail 
Lakewood Lakewood High School Bert Parra 
Lakewood Lakewood High School John Scholtz 
Terrace Park Terrace Park High School Laura Rose Eckert 

South Carolina 

Jefferson Jefferson High School Peggy Jean Miller 

Texas 
Belton Mary Hardin-Baylor College Dorothy Tigertt 
Dallas Lincoln High School Oscar Clark 
Dallas Lincoln High School Harper Evans 
Dallas Lincoln High School Dewitt Hannibal 
Dallas Lincoln High School Julia Mae Powell 
Dallas Lincoln High School Bernice Smith 
Greenville Greenville Senior High School Katherine Godsey 
Waco Waco High School Steve Leal 

Virginia 


Portsmouth Woodrow Wilson High School James F. Hooker (1942) 
Portsmouth Woodrow Wilson High School Thomas W. Shea (1943) 


Wisconsin 
Oshkosh Oshkosh High School Jacqueline Balda 
Oshkosh Oshkosh High School Frederick Mundinger 


Conducted by 
REVIEWS S, DoNLAN, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


[Note: Because of pressure for space, the general reviews of background books 


and of recent phonograph materials announced for this issue have had to be postponed. 
Eprror. ] 


Atonso, Amano, Ensayo sobre la novela histérica and El modernismo en “La 
gloria de Don Ramiro.” Buenos Aires: Instituto de Filologia (Coleccién de 
estudios estilisticos, III), 1942. Paper. 328 pp. Price, $5.00 (Arg.). 


As youngsters, we enjoyed reading historical novels. With melancholy pleas- 
ure, I recall how I devoured Mark Twain’s The Prince and the Pauper, Hauff’s 
Lichtenstein, Léns’s Werwolf, or Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis? to mention some 
that have made a lasting impression. Later, it was only on rare occasions that 
books like Thais or The Bridge of San Luis Rey reopened the gates to that 
world of enchantment. Straight history or biography and pure fiction seemed 
to satisfy the diffident mind more. If others wonder, as I do, why practically 
all historical novels fail to satisfy, they will gain insight by reading Amado 
Alonso’s “Essay on the Historical Novel.” The problem of the artistic value 
of that type of novel has already been treated in English, more particularly in 
an essay published in 1924 by H. Butterfield. But this seems to be the first 
esthetic discussion of the subject in Spanish. 

Professor Amado Alonso is no stranger to Americans, having sojourned and 
lectured in this country several years ago. Rather than the easy, conversa- 
tional grace of the essay, his book presents the qualities of those illuminating 
and substantial lectures. : 

While all critics seem to agree in considering history perfectly suited to in- 
spire the creative artist and recognize history, in Butterfield’s words, as “a 
strange world to tell tales about,” Amado Alonso does not stop there, but 
penetrates deeper down, to the weak point which, according to him, lies in the 
traditional attitude of the writer toward historical subject-matter. “Yo no sé 
qué suerte de incompatibilidad pugna por insinuarse entre la novela histérica 
y la creacién literaria que quiera alcanzar el supremo rango que llamamos 
poesia” (p. 9). Starting with this doubt in his mind, the author proceeds to 
show that from Scott on, such highly rational material as history and ar- 
chaeology offer could only be treated artistically at the cost of genuine poetic 
creation, because Scott and most of the novelists after him believed themselves 
capable of improving upon history, by trying to recapture the true spirit of 
bygone ages. As a consequence, too much energy is wasted in splendid, glorify- 
ing descriptions of the colorful scenery as viewed with the archaeologist’s 
loving eye, while the hero sinks to the level of a puppet-like actor. Notre Dame 
de Paris and the Tale of Two Cities come to mind. 

Alonso documents the development of this attitude from its origins in the 
French Encyclopaedists down to Flaubert’s frank admission to Sainte-Beuve, 
concerning Salammbé: “:Quiere usted saber cual es la falta enorme (enorme 
est4 aqui en su justo lugar) que hallo en mi libro? Hela aqui: El pedestal es 
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demasiado grande para la estatua” (quoted on p. 139). However, the docu- 
mentation culminates in an analysis of Manzoni’s treatise Del romanszo storico, 
e, in genere, de’ componimenti misti di storia e d’invenzione, which recom- 
mends the essay to all students of Italian literature. Detailed references to the 
German novelist Willibald Alexis and to the influence of Scott in Spain and 
Spanish America add to the interest of the book. Portugal and Brazil could 
have furnished striking parallels, particularly in the person and works of the 
Portuguese historian and novelist Alexandre Herculano. Just as Scott wished 
to revive with love a better past, playing on the old “harp of the North,” so 
Herculano, in 1843, proclaimed for Portugal: “May the drama, the poem, the 
novel always be an echo of our country’s poetic eras.” 

The choicest example, however, is presented in the second part of the volume, 
where the author studies Larreta’s fascinating style in La gloria de Don Ramiro. 
If the first part will serve discussion groups in stylistics and prose-writing, 
this part may be called a manual of Modernista prose style. It will aid the for- 
eign reader to savour the refinements of Larreta’s language and to enjoy the 
“teatro de la imaginativa” on which he has staged his novel. 

Amado Alonso ends by asserting that the historical novel has practically been 
abandoned (p. 144). In the face of scores of successful novels like Gone with 
the Wind and the revival of Tolstoy’s War and Peace, such a statement is 
hard to maintain. It would be safer to say that the romantic historical novel is 
as popular as ever, but that the attitude of the novelist has changed from 
the archaeological delight and the romantic regret of Scott’s times to an in- 
terest in the eternal emotions and aspirations of man, dressed in the colorful 
garb of bygone ages. Besides, children will always enjoy such history come to 
life, while grown-ups wiil want to escape at times to the dreamland of a remote 
past. Even the downfall of the author of The Cardinals Mistress will a 
hurt the prestige of the historical novel. 

GeraLcp M. Moser 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Torres NAwarrO, BARToLoME, Comedia Trofea. Reimpressdo prefaciada por 
Fidelino de Figueiredo. SAo Paulo: Universidade de Sio Paulo (Boletins 


da Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, XXVII), 1942. Paper. Ilus- 
trated, 122 pp. 


Being only a precursor of Spain’s classical theater, Bartolomé Torres 
Naharro is no “must” on high-school reading lists of Spanish authors, On the 
other hand, his dramatic works contain such valuable source material that 
several of America’s foremost Hispanists have studied them. At this moment, 
for example, Professor Joseph E. Gillet of Bryn Mawr College is known to 
be preparing an eagerly-awaited edition of Torres Naharro’s principal work, 
the Propalladia. 

The “Comedia Trofea” is perhaps the least studied among the plays con- 
tained in the Propalladia. Its lack of dramatic or even lyric merit is generally 
recognized. Ticknor characterized as “very meagre and poor” the plot, which 
alternates incongruous, vaguely humorous dialogues of clownish shepherds 
with a dispute between “Fame” and the old geographer Ptolemy over King 
Manuel the Fortunate of Portugal, whom “Fame” extols as the conqueror of 
new worlds never described by Ptolemy. 
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However, Figueiredo, the penetrating historian of Portuguese literature, very 
ingeniously makes this eulogy the starting point of a study in which he shows 
the “Trofea” to be an historical document. It attests the immense pride the 
Portuguese as a people took in the feats they had just performed in India, a 
state of mind which gave birth to Camées’s collective epic Os Lusiadas, “indice 
da atmosfera de heroismos lendarios e sua expressdo hiperbélica, de que nasceu 
a epopéia portuguesa” (22 ff.). 

In a preface of forty-nine pages, Professor Figueiredo not only tells the 
background story of the “Trofea,” which was performed (1514) in Rome, to 
honor the embassy sent by the Portuguese king to Pope Leo X: he also com- 
pares and contrasts Torres Naharro with his Portuguese contemporary, Gil 
Vicente. Like Gillet, he arrives at the conclusion that the mixture of allegorical 
and pastoral scenes in the “Trofea”—and only in the “Trofea”—is taken from 
Gil Vicente. As a matter of fact, Ticknor had already hinted at this possibility 
when he wrote that “the rude and buffoon shepherds, whose dialogue fills so 
much of the slight and poor action, show plainly that he [Torres Naharro] 
was neither unacquainted with Encina and Vicente, nor unwilling to imitate 
them.” (History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1849, I, 301.) 

Furthermore, Figueiredo adds useful definitions of the terms “auto,” “vi- 
llancico,” and “sayagués,” which he connects with the rustic “beirao” dialect 
used by Gil Vicente. 

The clear summary of this important chapter in Portuguese-Spanish literary 
relations and the careful edition of the old play will be useful to university 
students, But the volume will particularly appeal to all those who are interested 
in Camées. 

GeraLtp M. Moser 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


Carter, Henry Hare (ed.), Contos e anedotas brasileiros. A Graded Por- 
tuguese Reader. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. Cloth. Illustrated. 
xviii, 241 pp. Price, $1.48. 

In response to the obvious fact that the chief reason for the increase in the 
study of Portuguese in the United States is our growing interest in Brazil, 
Professor Henry Hare Carter of Northwestern University has prepared Contos 
e anedotas brasileiros, an edition of jokes, anecdotes, tales, and shortstories 
taken, with but two exceptions, from modern Brazilian writers, Although from 
a pedagogical standpoint the value of parts of this material, particularly the 
jokes, will be questioned by some, everyone will welcome this addition to our 
lengthening but still all-too-short list of Brazilian reading-materials. Those 
who are familiar with Brazilian literature will be pleased to note the inclusion 
of Um Apélogo of Machado de Assis, along with two shortstories by the same 
author. Other well-known writers represented are the collectors of popular tales 
Humberto de Campos and Cornélio Pires; the folklorists Lindolfo Gomes, 
Basilio de Magalhaes, and Silvio Romero; and the distinguished men of letters 
Coelho Neto, Ruy Ribeiro Couto, and Felicio Terra (Nuno de Andrade). Those 
interested in the Brazilian vernacular as well as in entertaining stories will 
be thankful to the editor for having included O Boi Arué of Luiz Jardim (in 
abridged form) and Coragéo de Dona I1éié by José Carlos Cavalcanti Borges, 
which won the vote in Brazil for the best Brazilian shortstory of 1939. The 
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justly famous Ultima Corrida de Touros em Salvaterra by Luiz Augusto Rebélo 
da Silva is one of the two exceptions made in favor of Portuguese authors. 
The other is a Portuguese folk-tale, A Flor de Rosa. 

Any editor of texts in Portuguese for the American public, and particularly 
of texts of Brazilian origin, must make certain decisions concerning orthog- 
raphy and, above all, the use of written accent-marks, which if they please 
one user will just as surely be condemned by another. This is, as everyone 
knows, because even in those periods when the Acérdo Ortogréfico of 1931 
between the Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa and the Academia Brasileira de 
Letras has been officially in force, there has been no uniformly-observed system 
of Portuguese orthography owing to differences in pronunciation and slightly 
divergent interpretations of that document in Portugal and in Brazil and, 
within the latter country, among Brazilians themselves. Usages followed when 
the Acérdo lacked official sanction further complicate the matter and give added 
encouragement to those critics who would take exception to an editor’s choices. 
The reviewer is inclined to adopt a tolerant attitude, although he wonders just 
how many of the following cases in which in his opinion the accent-mark is 
superfluous are meant to be justified by the editor’s statement that “accents 
have occasionally been employed for pedagogical reasons where normally such 
accents are not thought necessary in Brazil.” The cases are, first those of the 
type dquéle, daquéle, naquéle, déle, néle, nésse, néste, where the distinguishing 
accent of the pronoun is no longer useful in the contraction; second, aquéle 
itself, in which the writing of the accent might be considered necessary because 
of the homographic forms of the little-used verb aquelar; third, forms like 
cémo, deséjo, invéja, solféjo, tema, where the homographs cannot be distin- 
guished by the written accent because there is no difference in vowel quality 
between them (furthermore, the vowel in inveja, both the noun and the verb, 
is open); fourth, the use of the circumflex in the interrogatives para qué, 
porqué, even when they are not in tonic position; fifth, desdito, the o being 
close generally in Brazil; sixth, the religious use of the grave accent in cases 
like admiravelmente, voluntariamente, etc., possuidor, retraimento, satdar, etc., 
cinguenta, freqientar, etc. (sanguindrio, sanguineo, however, without it). Un- 
der spelling, pretésto, presentimento, and unisono are used instead of the pref- 
erable forms pretéxto, pressentimento, and unissono; both esquisito and e#- 
quisito occur, the latter deserving preference; verb-forms like atribuis, con- 
tribui and plurals like azuis are adopted, although in Brazil ue is preferred in 
such cases. On page 91, esférgos should not have the circumflex, the o being 
open in the plural of esférgo; in the meaning ‘lining,’ forro (p. 204) should 
be férro to distinguish this word from the first person singular of the present 
indicative of forrar, which has open o. 

The exercises, footnotes, and vocabulary that accompany the reading mate- 
rial give evidence of having been prepared rather hastily. For example, in the 
exercises errors such as the following have been allowed to slip in: O que féz 
(for fizeram) os homens... ? (p. 132); O que era maior da (for que a) 
clareza da dgua? (p. 134); O que é que a doenca dele? (p. 147); Quais eram 
(for foram) as duas coisas que perdeu o fazendeiro? (p. 150); etc. As to the 
footnotes some would question whether it is necessary or advisable from a 
pedagogical standpoint to call attention to every case of future subjunctive, 
present perfect, or imperfect indicative (used in the apodosis of conditional 
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sentences), when these forms appear in their normal Portuguese uses, The 
vocabulary contains material which in the reviewer’s opinion should not be 
included since it is not in the nature of definition but rather of interpretation 
in view of a certain context. For example, e tanto era assim ‘and so fast had 
they traveled’ (s. v. assim) ; nem de leve ‘not even once’ (s. v. leve) ; muita 
linha ordindéria ‘many mediocre people’ (s. v. linha); de tamanho ‘likewise’ 
(s. v. tamanho) ; néo tem nada nGo! ‘don’t worry!’ (s. v. ter). Errors in the 
vocabulary that are due to carelessness are of the following type: under the 
adjective baixo, -a are given definitions applicable only to the adverb baixo. 
The forms bom and boa are given separate entries, This has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the amusing slip of listing the two diminutives boazinho, -a and 
bonzinho, -a! The word cobra does not appear in the vocabulary, from which 
cognates are omitted. The English word cobra, however, has a restricted mean- 
ing, and the Portuguese word should be listed and defined. In defining surucucé 
as ‘poisonous cobra,’ the word is again incorrectly used for ‘snake.’ Under copo 
the definition ‘hilt’ applies only to the plural, a fact which should be indicated. 
The expression dispor de si para si is defined under dispor-se (a). Under gente, 
one finds da gente defined as ‘your folks.’ Following liberdade, there is an entry 
libre for livre. Under qual appears o qual with the definition ‘that which.’ 
Tostdo is defined as a ‘Portuguese monetary unit,’ although the word appears 
in a Brazilian joke. 

In any reader there are certain to be cases in which the user of the book will 
disagree with the editor’s interpretations—and also with the reviewer’s! How- 
ever, in view of the lack of decades of experience and 'tradition in making 
editions of texts in Portuguese for English-speaking students such as editors 
of texts in French, German, and Spanish can call on, and also because of the 
difficulties of interpretation that Brazilian usage frequently presents, the re- 
viewer believes it worth while to call attention to some of his doubts and 
queries. The present text will in all probability enjoy a wide and continuing 
popularity, and it is with the desire of collaborating in its interpretation and 
adding to its usefulness that the following observations are made: p. 5, E o 
juiz ponderou. ... The meaning of the verb is ‘observed,’ not included in the 
vocabulary; p. 8, cdlices are “glasses with stems” rather than ‘cups’; p. 9, 
pirolitos, rather than ‘firecrackers,’ are the confection defined by the Pequeno 
Dicionério Brasileiro da Lingua Portuguesa (2d ed.) under ‘pirulito’ as a 
‘cone de mel escuro e solidificado na extremidade de um palito, por onde se 
pega para o consumir’; p. 14, Arranjou onze pausinhos. The meaning of the 
verb is ‘got, obtained,’ not included in the vocabulary; p. 17, capineiro is a 
‘grass-mower or a forager’ rather than a ‘gardener’; p. 20, camarinhas should 
be defined as ‘bedrooms’ rather than as ‘little rooms’; ibid., voou-lhe em cima 
... means ‘flew at her,’ rather than ‘flew above her head’; p. 25, 56 conhego 
o seu apelido, ... The word apelido here means ‘nickname’ ; ibid., cauda aparada 
. . . ‘clipped tail’ would be better than ‘short tail’; p. 40, gola is ‘coat collar’ 
instead of ‘throat’; p. 41,'O mais bem vestido. .. . Rather than a “colloquial 
comparative’ of bem, this is the regular comparative of the compound bem 
vestido; p. 45, relva .. . ‘grass’ would be better than ‘ground’; p. 46, chiqueiro, 
in this case, would be better translated as ‘pen,’ since goats are in it; p. 51, 
escéndalo' means ‘indignation’ rather than ‘scandal’ in the phrase com grande 
escéndalo do anciéo; p. 56, botas de montaria . . . ‘hunting boots’ rather than 
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‘riding boots’; p. 59, batedores are ‘avant-couriers, piqueurs, or footmen’ rather 
than ‘scouts’ in 'this case; p. 60, um professor de melancolia is a ‘master of 
melancholy’ rather than a ‘sad-looking professor’; p. 70, como éle dizia que ela 
mesma lhe dera a esmola de um olhar. . . . Rather than'to interpret dera as 
replacing desse, there is possibly a misprint here for nao lhe dera ‘had not 
given him’; p. 74, Ndo se vexou da ldégrima. . . . ‘She was not ashamed of the 
tear’; p. 79, Estavam todos de pé. . . . ‘They were all up’ rather than ‘on foot, 
standing’; p. 85, Era refratdrio as lagrimas. . . . ‘He did not weep easily’ rather 
than ‘he held back the tears’; p. 86, incidente means ‘dependent (clause)’; p. 
88, ndo se consolidam .. .‘are not healed’; p. 90, wma série de reticéncias ... 
‘a series of periods’ rather than ‘a succession of blank spaces’; p. 103, fazendo 
um exame ... ‘having a (medical) ‘examination’ rather than ‘taking an exam’; 
p. 106, direitinho is ‘well, exactly’ rather than ‘right away’; p. 107, cousa feita 
is ‘bewitchment’; o mestre da misica, ‘bandmaster’;'tem muita cadéncia, ‘he 
has great talent’; ibid., if rua da matriz is to be translated, ‘Church Street’ 
would be better than ‘Capitol Street’; p. 108,'namorar com is ‘to make love to’ 
rather than ‘to fall in love with’; p. 110, quasi que eu fiquei bom... ‘I almost 
got well” ‘rather than ‘just as I was feeling better’; p. 111, dobrado is a ‘mili- 
tary march’ rather than a ‘duct’; p.113, portcira is a ‘gate’ instead of a ‘fence’; 
chibatadinha, a ‘slight blow with a switch’ instead of a ‘little switch’; p. 117, 
grota is a ‘depression, ravine’ rather than a ‘grotto’; p. 120, coqueiro is a ‘coco- 
nut tree’ instead of a ‘cocoa tree’; p. 121, saiu por ali afora, ‘he rode off’ rather 
than ‘he came out, appeared’; p. 123, M@o is a ‘forefoot of an animal’ instead of 
any ‘foot’; rabo coté is a ‘bobbed tail’ rather than a ‘tail stump.’ 

The text has very few misprints. Those noted are: p. 15 juizo for juizo; 
p. 28 Estado for estado; p. 31 desgalco for descalgo; p. 61 tirano? for tirano.; 
p. 65 fundos de chdcara for f. da c.; p. 136 cerveza for cerveja; p. 153 coragao 
for coragdo; p. 209 intrépito for intrépido. 

M. A. ZEITLIN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 


Scanton, Cuartes L., and Crttey, Metissa A., First Portuguese Reader. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. viii, 157 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 


This reader was prepared with the idea of offering simple material that 
would integrate, in the beginning at least, with the Portuguese grammars now 
commonly used in this country. Part I (70 pp.) contains twenty lessons deal- 
ing with subjects such as school, the Portuguese class, the days of the week, 
the months, seasons, meals, the house, the body, shopping, time, cities, Rio de 
Janeiro, Portugal, Brazil, Portuguese voyages, and the Portuguese language. 
These lessons are graded for difficulty and each includes in addition to the 
Portuguese text a verb-review and drill, an exercise on cognates, and perguntas. 
The latter are of two kinds, principally: one section based on the Portuguese 
text and a second section in which words belonging to the group of cognates 
taken up in the lesson are put to use. These aids will undoubtedly prove useful 
or suggestive to most teachers. 

Part II (52 pp.) contains thirteen prose texts, the first nine accompanied by 
perguntas, the others not. These consist of selections by the editors on historical 
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and literary subjects connected with Portugal and Brazil, a three-page essay 
on Como um brasileiro vé o Brasil by Daniel do Carmo, a number of folk-tales 
from the Contos Tradicionais of Theophilo Braga, and a story and playlet by 
Maria Teresa de Aguiar. 

The reviewer agrees with the editors on the wisdom of not separating Brazil 
too completely from Portugal, even though American students’ primary in- 
terest in studying Portuguese at this time is the first-named country. However, 
in view of this interest, would it not have been wiser if Brazilian rather than 
European usage had been generally preferred in passages not written by native 
Portuguese? 

The ideas back of this reader are good, which makes it all the more regret- 
table that the editorial work was not done with corresponding care. There are 
factual errors, such as giving Rio de Janeiro’s population as “mais de 500,000 
habitantes” and locating it “no distrito federal do mesmo nome” (p. 40). The 
paragraph on the make-up of the Brazilian people (p. 86) is incomplete and 
misleading. In the Portuguese, particularly in the perguntas, one frequently 
finds unnatural constructions. The following are a few of the incorrections 
that have been allowed to slip in: E o senhor um tenor ou um baritono? (p. 18) ; 
Conhece o senhor alguém que se dedica (for dedique) @ ciéncia da nwmis- 
mitica? (p. 46); vagorosos em encarando (for encarar) o problema (p. 87) ; 
consiste de (for em) vinte-e-wm estados (p. 93); Que (for Qual) foi o resul- 
tado para ela? (p. 100). Errors of interpretation are frequent. In Primeiro 
comei, depois vos direi, the imperative comei is taken for a first-person singular 
of the preterite, which is explained as being “used colloquially for the future.” 
The third-person singular of custar im the characteristic construction Mas 
custa é entrar lé is taken for the noun custa and is so listed in the vocabulary. 
Especiarias are defined as “groceries” (p. 48). The vocabulary contains entries 
such as o anoesinho (diminutive of 0 ando!) ; cosmopolito, -a; exerto for exceto; 
o (s) minho(s) for o (s) meu(s) ; and o museo for o museu; o pele for a pele; 
o sinopse for a sinopse, etc. Spelling, particularly the use of written accents, 
has not been uniformized, and there are quite a number of misprints, the more 
serious ones being: pértos for portos (p. 43, 92); principia(m) for prin- 
cipia(m) (p. 118, 122) ; a volta for 4 volta (p. 119). 

M. A. ZeITLIN 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, California 


Franco, Atvaro, Diciondrio inglés-portugués e portugués-inglés. 3a. edigio. 
Porto Alegre, Brazil: Edicio da Livraria do Globo, 1941. Cloth. 1067 pp. 
(American agents: David McKay Company, Philadelphia. Price, $2.50.) 
The painful problem of our lack of Portuguese textbooks and dictionaries 

will not be solved by this review. It is true that Franco’s dictionary has been 
used by students within the last few years. However we have to call the atten- 
tion of teachers and scholars to the fact that the work, published in Brazil, is 
meant mainly for Brazilian students of English. This circumstance accounts for 
the order of the dictionary: the first part is English-Portuguese, the second 
Portuguese-English. The same fact explains the difference in length between 
the ‘two parts. The first part has 671 pages, because it gives not only several 
synonyms for most English expressions, but also frequent definitions. The sec- 
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ond part, although containing about the same number of words, has only 369 
pages, due to the fact that the words are simply translated from Portuguese 
by one or two English expressions. And again, because of its purpose, the dic- 
tionary does not contain any instructions concerning Portuguese pronuncia- 
tion. Even'though the author mentions special stress on pronunciation in the 
preface, we must not be misled by his statement: he has in mind the Brazilian 
student and therefore is mainly interested in the pronunciation of English. 
Thus each English word of the first part is followed by a phonetic transcription 
in symbols similar to those of the International Phonetic Association, but 
somewhat simplified. To this revised and corrected edition new words and notes 
have been added, especially neologisms and slang expressions. The reformed 
spelling of Portuguese is used. 

Inconsistencies, similar to those mentioned in the review of the McKay dic- 
tionary published in the last number of Hispana, could be quoted in great 
numbers. For example, in the second part the word verbete is translated note, ac- 
count, bill; but in the English part we look in vain for the same expression. 
It is not mentioned among any of the synonyms by which note, account or bill 
are translated. 

The greatest asset of Franco’s dictionary is the English-Portuguese part, 
with its various synonyms and definitions. The Brazilian student learning Eng- 
lish will find this part of the dictionary very useful. However, if used by our 
students of Portuguese, it proves to be a failure: when translating from Eng- 
lish into a foreign language we are looking for equivalents and the definitions 
and explanations are not satisfactory for our purpose. 

The second part of Franco’s dictionary is also rather complete. Almost every 
stem mentioned is given in both the noun and the verbal form (such as franja, 
fringe and franjar, to fringe). This is pointed out mainly because the deriva- 
tives have frequently been omitted in some previous publications. Contrary to 
some other dictionaries the Portuguese-English part also gives idiomatic con- 
structions, verbal phrases, and compound prepositions, ‘Misprints are com- 
mendably few. 

Whatever the assets or the defects of Franco’s dictionary, we' must not for- 
get its primary purpose, as expressed by the publishers in the preface to the 
second edition, namely that it has been published in order to “prestar os mais 
altos servicos, aos estudantes da lingua inglesa entre nés” i.e., in Brazil and for 
Brazilians, while we still are in urgent need of a dictionary of the Portuguese 
language for our students of Portuguese. 

Vera F. Beck 
Abbot Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts 


Jarrett, Entra Moore, El Camino Real, Book II. Boston. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1943. Cloth. Maps. Illustrated. xvi, 622 pp. Price, $1.96. 
Although the idea is not a new one, this book, subtitled Understanding Our 

Spanish-Speaking Neighbors, is well-done and attractive. The thirty-seven 

chapters into which it is divided—in four parts—make possible close synchron- 

ization with the school calendar of the second year in high school, for which 
it is designed. The author suggests in a foreword (“From One Teacher to 

Another”) that the “. . . quarterly aim, . . . will be to cover one part of the 
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text each quarter, assigning the optional chapter if there is time. . . .” This 
will mean an average of one chapter each week. She further suggests that the 
whole is so designed, however, that those who have longer quarters than the 
average nine-week ones may vary the work in a number of ways. 

The book is built around a controlled vocabulary. The graded reading selec- 
tion contained in each of the regular chapters is of subject-matter interesting 
to high-school students. The abundant grammar drills often require the stu- 
dents (who do not remember all of the points!) to refer to another section of 
the book for review before doing the exercises. It would doubtless have been 
less confusing to them to have the appropriate material closer at hand in such 
cases. Much opportunity for conversation is offered in varied exercises under 
general headings such as Para pronunciar (in the first chapters), Preguntas, 
Palabras nuevas, Comprehension exercises, Repaso de verbos, Algo que repasar 
or Algo nuevo, Estudio de palabras, Para leer sin estudiar (plateau readings 
based on different aspects of Spanish American countries), and Tema (English- 
Spanish). A few chapter-headings will give a further idea of the content: Part 
One—(1) “Anuncios clasificados” (2) “Costumbres de la raza” (3) “Alumnos 
de los Estados Unidos”; Part Two—(11) “La Carretera Panamericana del 
Pacifico” (12) “La leyenda de Xochiquetzal” (14) “El gran Libertador.” The 
optional chapters (five) are usually followed by the quarterly reviews. More 
detailed information in the final review chapter, “Las riquezas de nuestros 
buenos vecinos,” would have been valuable—especially in these days of more 
intensive active interest in such things. 

Much background material is contained in the cultural readings found near 
the beginning of each of the four parts, with a list of books for suggested 
further information. These readings include: (Part One) “Spain in America” ; 
(Part Two) “Around the Spanish Sea”; (Part Three) “The Andean Countries 
—and Paraguay”; and (Part Four) “Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay.” The 
brief “headnotes” which precede the Spanish texts serve as logical links be- 
tween the chapter-content and this cultural-background material. There are 
also other general bibliographies. “More About Spanish-Speaking Countries” 
(pp. 535-37) is largely a reproduction of the section of like title in Book I 
of El Camino Real. 

Among the readings are adaptations of, or selections from, a number of 
works already used many times in North American textbooks. Among these 
are El burro flautista, Martin Fierro, Las medias de los flamencos, El ombi, 
La camisa de Margarita. The chapters of Parts Three and Four are built, with 
few exceptions, around adaptations from Spanish American writers such as 
Ricardo Palma, Francisco Barnoya Gdlvez, Ernesto Montenegro, Victor 
Domingo Silva, Manuel Ugarte, and Hugo Wast. 

The boxing of important grammar-points focusses attention and aids the 
memory in this “royal road” to the learning of the language. Many maps, pic- 
tures, and other features—such as sefiales de trdnsito, folk-songs, and the 
like—add to the general attractiveness of the format and the practical aspects 
of the volume. 

TERRELL TATUM 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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STILLMAN, CLARK, and Gope, ALEXANDER, Spanish at Sight. New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1943. Stiff paper. Illustrated. 96 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 


It would be difficult to agree wholly with the publishers’ claim that this book 
is “brand-new in its approach.” On the contrary, its approach is based on a 
notion at least several decades old: the notion that languages can be learned 
exclusively through the eye. This way of thinking is responsible for much 
ineffective language-learning, one result of which is the fact that so many 
Americans used to think of themselves as linguistically untalented. Emphasis 
on the printed word to the exclusion of conversation not only deprives students 
of oral practice but also may kill in them the ambition to read for sheer literary 
enjoyment. 

But in addition to printed words this book has pictures—pictures so cleverly 
contrived by masters of pictorial presentation that one has to agree with the 
publishers’ claim that “You will pick up so many words and phrases from the 
pictures alone that Spanish will never again look like a forbidding language.” 
But note that “look”—-still emphasizing the eye. The reviewer must confess 
that this book would be the answer to a dream if in addition to words and 
pictures it had sound (through some device such as phonograph disks). Then 
the reviewer would not have to complain that the “concise English summary 
of pronunciation,” notwithstanding the authors’ knowledge of the subject, 
will not help the student at all, for the simple reason that you cannot do 
justice to Spanish sounds—or the sounds of other languages—with English 
examples. Hence, the publishers are mistaken if they really think that “If 
you can read, you can speak Spanish with the help of this amazing new book.” 

Yet, with all these reservations, we cannot help finding this new book 
“amazing,” just as the publishers do. But to come to this conclusion we must 
overlook inordinate claims such as those referred to above and judge it as 
an example of “word-and-picture treatment.” As such it is amazing, extraor- 
dinary, because it teaches (what books of this type cam teach) so pain- 
lessly and charmingly: painlessly because of the authors’ ingenuity ; charmingly 
because of their wit. It may be said in passing that the book would seem tre- 
mendously funny to a Spanish reader, for various reasons, one of them being 
that the Spanish text sounds at times like a cartoonist’s idea of a Chinaman’s 
English. This funny effect is partly deliberate, partly due to the strict limita- 
tions of vocabulary, and partly due to unconscious humor, 

The book is full of good ideas; for instance, in the vocabulary there is refer- 
ence to the page where each particular word is first introduced. The authors 
sagaciously suggest to the student: “Instead of looking at the English mean- 
ing of a particular Spanish word . . . look at its reference-number and turn 
back to the page in the text where that word is introduced clearly ‘in opera- 
tion,’ so to speak.” We noticed hardly any errors in the text (though we did 
not like hace luna on page 32, nor the preterite forms on page 62). Gram- 
matical notes are sensibly reduced to a minimum. It is interesting to note that 
the pronunciation is described in the summary as that of “Spanish as spoken 
in Spanish America.” 

FRANCISCO AGUILERA 


Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 
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ALENCAR, José pe, Jracema. Edited by Daniel da Cruz. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1943. Cloth. xii, 145 pp. Price, $1.80. 


This well-known love story by an eminent Brazilian author, originally pub- 
lished in 1865, is now offered by Dr. Cruz as a text for American students of 
advanced Portuguese. The appearance of another edition of Jracema is in 
some way an event which should not be allowed to pass unnoticed, for, with 
the exception of Kany and Figueiredo’s Portuguese Conversation (Intermediate 
and Advanced), published by D. C. Heath and Company, it is the first reader 
exclusively prepared for other than elementary students to be published in 
the United States since the present interest in Portuguese became apparent. 

The text as Dr. Cruz has given it has been changed in a number of instances 
for pedagogical reasons which will at once appear obvious, For example, he 
has added definite articles before possessive adjectives when such additions 
seemed necessary ; he has observed throughout the canons of modern orthogra- 
phy (in this respect the text follows rather closely the latest Brazilian edition 
of Iracema, published by the Livraria Martins of Sao Paulo in 1941); he has 
omitted many phrases and even entire sentences when this could be done with- 
out jeopardizing the meaning. 

While this part of the editor’s work, together with the “exercicios” and 
vocabulary, will prove useful, many teachers will no doubt regret that Dr. 
Cruz, by way of introduction, did not write a longer account of the author’s 
life and works, or, more important still, in a book so filled with Indianisms, 
give explanatory notes such as are included even in Brazilian editions of 
Iracema. It is true that the vocabulary will prove adequate for most of the 
problems in meaning that students will inevitably raise questions about, but 
not all material is covered there with the completeness that the text demands. 
On page 1, “onde canta a jandaia” is left to be interpreted literally ; yet Alencar, 
in a note appended to the first edition, makes it clear that “canto de jandaia” 
should be taken as the traditional Indian expression for Ceara. On page 3, in 
connection with “Quebras comigo a flecha de paz?” it would have proved 
helpful to know that “breaking the arrow” was the symbolic way of establishing 
peace between warring tribes, “A kind of coffin” is a pretty thin translation for 
“camocim” ; the author took it to mean a ‘vaso onde encerravam os indigenas 
Os corpos dos mortos e que lhes servia de timulo. .. .” These examples, chosen 
at random, are, I believe, sufficient to show that the understanding of the 
narrative will suffer at times from the omission of notes. 

With few exceptions (“resoa” for “ressoa,” “cangado” for “cansado,” 
“danca” for “dansa,” “em-fim” for “enfim,” “presagio” for “pressdgio,” 
“amisade” for “amizade,” etc.), Dr. Cruz shows a good command of modern 
orthography, but his system in the use (or omission) of accent-marks is not 
always clear. “Sébre” is written now with the circumflex, now without it; 
“ténue,” “trémulo,” “ingénuo,” etc., appear with acute accents in a text which 
subscribes to Brazilian usage; other words, such as “segrédo,” are left without 
any accent-marks at all. In the absence of a definitive vocabulary of the 
Portuguese language—to my knowledge, the latest vocabulary of the 
Brazilian Academy of Letters has not yet been published—Dr. Cruz would have 
been wise in following the practice of the Pequeno Diciondrio Brasileiro da 
Lingua Portuguesa. Finally, the book is not free from occasional typographical 
errors: p. 6, “diz” for “dize”; p. 10, “ranasce” for “renasce”; p. 27, “travao” 
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for “trovio”; p. 29, “opelidavam” for “apelidavam”; p. 61, “majéi” for 
“maj oi.” 

Before bringing these remarks to a close it may not be out of place to ask 
if the choice of Iracema as textbook material was a wholly happy one. In 
raising this question there is no thought of denying the position that Alencar 
holds in Brazilian literature, but only of doubting the appropriateness of such 
a work for students who in many instances will only be a few months removed 
from their first steps in Portuguese. Is a narrative studded with native terms 
of little or no currency even in Brazil the best means of developing an adequate 
vocabulary in the student? Will it be wise to leave him with the picture of an 
Indian Brazil that does not exist? Will the human and spiritual content of the 
book be found sufficient for those students whose curiosity will lead them 
beyond the mere acquisition of language skill? I very much fear that Jracema 
is one of those works that is not recent enough to be of current interest, and 
not old enough to be judged exclusively from the point of view of its intrinsic 
value. Many of the qualities that a past, more romantic, generation appreciated 
in Alencar and hailed as an achievement, will seem pretty spurious to us today. 

MANOEL DA SILverRA CARDOZO 
The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Amner, F. Dewey, and Stausacn, CHartes N. (eds.), Revista de América: 
An Anthology from Spanish American Magazines. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1943. Paper. Illustrated. x, 152 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Revista de América does not look like a textbook, but it comes as a godsend 
to those who may be looking for the ideal textbook which will encourage con- 
versation in second-year or third-year Spanish classes. Its sixty-six articles, 
drawn from half as many Spanish American periodicals, are current Spanish, 
such as you would expect to find in popular magazines. They deal with a wide 
variety of topics, without ever becoming technical or “literary,” the topics 
being, to mention just a few, literature, music, history, transportation and 
travel, health, industrial progress, education, agriculture, and politics. Each 
article has an introductory note in English, which aims at familiarizing the 
student with the subject at hand; these notes reveal the editors’ firm grasp 
of the Latin American scene and its background. Suggestions for related 
readings in North American magazines and very helpful footnotes, as well as 
a selective vocabulary which fills one-sixth of the total number of pages, are 
also provided for the benefit of the student. 

Revista de América is an exciting book, because of its unusual format, its 
dramatic illustrations, and the variety of the subjects, many of them burning 
issues, that it treats, since the editors meant to offer an honest picture of what 
the Spanish American reading public discusses. In one instance, however, this 
desire to be inclusive and fair has resulted in giving too many pages to one 
subject, hispanidad. If it were not for the inclusion of Ossorio y Gallardo’s 
article on the subject, the only one that really makes sense, a superficial ob- 
server might get the idea that the editors’ obvious good faith had been taken 
advantage of by the propaganda boys of the notorious Serrano Sufier. Much 
of this space could have been devoted with more profit to sports or to a good 
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article on Pan Americanism—the latter being a subject which is not adequately 
dealt with in this book. 

The editors are right in claiming, notwithstanding the inadequacy just men- 
tioned, that Revista de América offers “a cross-section of what has been read 
and discussed by the Spanish American reading-public during the last few 
years.” This is true despite the fact that nearly two-thirds of the periodicals 
quoted (thirty magazines and three dailies) hail from only two countries, that 
seven republics are not represented at all, that hardly a third of the magazines 
are truly representative, and that the largest amount of space is reserved for 
the opinionated Revista Javeriana. 

The literary style of the text in general is ideally suited for classroom prac- 
tice: it is the living everyday language of educated Spanish Americans. The 
editors have made it a point “to give a true picture of the language as it is 
actually written.” At times this commendable attitude goes a little too far, as 
on page 62, where in order to explain a misspelling of Sao Paulo as “Sao Paolo” 
it is suggested that “perhaps the fact that the city’s population is predominantly 
Italian had something to do with the writer’s error.” On page 117 there should 
have been a footnote explaining that the writer’s failure to accent the interroga- 
tive adverbs cudn and cémo (the latter five times) is not a matter of choice, 
unlike the case of fue and fué (mentioned on page 86). The use by the editors 
of the English word American “in the hemispheric sense” results at times in 
confusion, as on page 28, where Manuel Ugarte is referred to as “a celebrated 
American critic’—Manuel Ugarte of Coloso-del-Norte fame! And by the way, 
Francisco Contreras was a Chilean, not a Spaniard, as stated on page 29. 

We sincerely believe, however, in spite of its minor faults, that this new 
type of textbook created by Professors Amner and Staubach may some day 
be considered a landmark. 

FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


Pautmier, Hiran, and ScHAuFFLER, Ropert Haven (eds.), Pan American 
Day. An Anthology of the Best Prose and Verse on Pan Americanism and 
the Good Neighbor Policy. Plays, Poems, Essay-Material, Speeches, Exer- 
cises, and Sayings for Pan American Day and for Year-Round Study in the 


Schools. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1943. Cloth. xxiii, 323 pp. 
Price, $2.50, 


Pan American Day is a competently assembled collection (one of a series 
of nineteen covering American holidays such as Christmas, Independence Day, 
and Mother’s Day) prepared to meet the superficial needs of persons planning 
programs with a Pan American theme. It will undoubtedly be a boon to the 
harassed teacher or chairman, for it is prepared with an exact understanding 
of their practical problems, and its material ranges from the elementary school 
up to the adult organization. It clears up the mystery in the lay mind concern- 
ing the difference between the Pan American Union, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the Department of State; but, unfortunately, it does not list the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations of the United States Office of Educa- 
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tion, a source of particularly helpful materials for teachers. (Though the date 
of publication is 1943, the contents suggest that the material was compiled 
earlier.) 

The book includes much useful factual information, such as the area and 
population of various countries, President’s Monroe’s own expression of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the text of the Declaration of Lima. It is divided into 
five sections. Part I, “The Americas—Poetry and Prose,” includes factual 
excerpts from Pan American Union and Foreign Policy Association publica- 
tions and poetic quotations ranging from Shelley’s “Tribute to America” to a 
recitation for a boy dressed as a cowboy or in gaucho riding costume. Part II, 
“The History and Ideals of Pan Americanism,” contains A. A. Berle’s article 
on “The Economic Problems of Pan Americanism” from the notable Survey 
Graphic issue of March, 1941, excerpts from writers like Tannenbaum, Inman, 
and Anne Merriman Peck, and selections of poetry. Among the poems in this 
section and the preceding one are several translations from Rafael Pombo and 
Rubén Dario. Part III, “Anecdotes, Legends, Stories,” contains titles such as 
“Columbus Beholds the Coastline of South America,” “Liberty Shall Never 
Die,” and “A Patriotic, but Humorous, Incident in Brazil”—the latter, inci- 
dentally, a well-chosen excerpt from Peter Fleming’s Brazilian Adventure. 
Ten lines introducing “Bolivar’s Vow on the Holy Hill” are signed by Miss 
Paulmier, one of the editors, Part IV, “Speeches and Sayings,” includes selec- 
tions from Franklin D. and Theodore Roosevelt (the latter represented by a 
tame statement “We Must Strive for Cordial Relations between the Two 
Americas”), President Avila Camacho of Mexico, Cordell Hull, Sumner Welles, 
and Elihu Root. In addition, quotable words of President Vargas of Brazil 
and of the Argentine Chairman of the Inter-American Commission of Women 
appear in other sections. Part V, “Plays, Pageant, and Program-Material,” 
contains seven plays ranging from fifth-grade to high-school material, a 
pageant, a dialogue between Mrs. Roosevelt and Nelson A. Rockefeller, some 
reprinted suggestions for classroom work and related activities for primary, 
elementary, and secondary schools, and the notation that “Columbus Day, also, 
is a Pan American Holiday.” A handy bibliography is appended. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that a book of avowedly inspirational intent should 
occasionally overshoot its mark. In “Pan American Ideals,” the pageant, Miss 
Paulmier has not merely contrived national costumes where data was lacking, 
but has dressed the United States representative in the goddess array of Co- 
lumbia. “The Miracle of Pepe,” sympathetically conceived, was still passed up 
instinctively by those seeking a play to put on for the Mexican Ambassador. 
“Episodes in the Life of Bolivar, Leader in Pan Americanism” contrives to 
add the Stars and Stripes to the vow on the holy hill. (The magazine Plays 
has printed a better play on Bolivar, by Bernard Reines.) “A Pan American 
Friendship Party” and “The History Club Discusses Pan Americanism” are 
the type of presentation which clubs and classes frequently use as a point of 
departure for something which takes the individual color of the group, “Amer- 
icans All” represents United States aviators, forced down in the Brazilian 
jungle, as receiving a diplomatic reception.“Pan American Day,” a pageant 
for elementary grades, goes the whole way and brings Pan America, Coopera- 
tion, and even Happiness on the stage. In contrast, David S. Goldberg’s popular 
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“Tit for Tat,” the most pointed of the collection, disposes of a youthful preju- 
dice that would exclude Latin Americans from a Pan American Club, 
Pan American Day is a book that the teacher of Spanish will find it con- 
venient to order, useful in many respects—and a challenge to surpass. 
Dorotuy CoNZELMAN 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 


Reno, Marcaripa F., Portuguese: A Handbook of Brazilian Conversation. 
Chicago: Wilcox and Follett Company, 1943. Cloth or paper. Illustrated. 
xiv, 234 pp. Price, $1.50 (cloth) ; $1.00 (paper). 


Miss Reno’s book is no jerry-built, hastily-compiled product of the present 
boom in Portuguese studies. It is the fruit of years of experience as a language 
teacher in Brazil and, what is more important, much thinking on the mysteries 
of words and phrases. As Dean Henry Grattan Doyle explains in his introduc- 
tion the text has already proved its usefulness in the Portuguese classes of the 
Inter-American Training Center, where it was used by a large number of 
students in a mimeographed form before its publication. 

There is no doubt that the book is indispensable for anyone who wants to 
learn to speak Portuguese effectively. It is especially useful as a realistic sup- 
plement to an elementary grammar. The rudimentary grammatical section 
which it contains will not take the place of such a text and might better have 
been omitted to provide more room for the several special features which it 
presents. 

The first of these is a series of vocabularies for almost all basic subjects, 
from art to weighing. This system had already been used by Kany and Figuei- 
redo in their book (Elementary Portuguese Conversation, Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company) which appeared last year. But Miss Reno’s material is 
much more extensive and better organized. She has forty-two different topics 
instead of only fifteen, listing sometimes over one hundred essential expres- 
sions. The words are all given separately with their English equivalents beside 
them, whereas Kany and Figueiredo embedded them in sentences and relegated 
the translations to footnotes at the bottom of the page. The number of expres- 
sions included is unusually complete. In fact nothing seemed to have been for- 
gotten except some details of the vocabulary of playing cards. 

After this section there follow valuable lists of idiomatic phrases, popular 
expressions, multiple uses of common words, English and French words in 
common use, and geographical lists. 

Special attention is given to cognates and their changes with the new spelling, 
all of which are listed with the utmost care. The important question of the new 
orthography is explained with simplicity and directness. In one point the 
author might have been more precise. She states that “c generally drops before 
t,” citing o ato, elétrico, and o arquiteto. She does not stress, however, that 
the important words contacto and aspecto do retain their c. 

Finally there is an invaluable “take care” list of words that look like cognates 
but are not, which should spare the student many a pitfall and the Brazilians 
many a shock, The attention of the latter should be called to the distinction 
between livraria and biblioteca, for we at the Hispanic Foundation are con- 
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stantly startled by the question put to us by prominent Brazilians, “Quantos 
livros tem a Livraria do Congresso?” 

In reading Miss Reno’s excellent lists, the writer of this review was once 
again impressed with the need for a comparative handbook of Portuguese and 
Spanish conversation. The many Americans who are now valiantly trying to 
keep the two languages distinct in their minds would surely bless the enter- 
prising soul who could put down in parallel column Como vae? and gCémo va?, 
ensinar and ensefiar, familia and familia, estatistica and estadistica, esgotar 
and agotar and all the rest. 

Rozert C. SMITH 
Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


BRIEF MENTION 


WiuiaMs, JANE, and Roa y Menpoza, Apetina, La Clave Panamericana. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. Cloth. Illustrated. ix, 454 pp. Price, $1.60. 


This is an elementary reader intended for beginning classes. The first part 
of the book (135 pp.) consists of twenty-five chapters. Each chapter contains 
reading material dealing, for the most part, with subjects of immediate interest 
to children—daily life, games, visits to stores, the zoo, vacation experiences, 
letter writing, postage stamps. There are also some dialogues and poems. 
Accompanying each reading selection are teaching materials—cuestionarios, 
and matching, true-false, completion, and vocabulary exercises. 

The second division of the book is entitled “Dramatizaciones” and contains 
material for Spanish Club meetings, including programs for Christmas, a 
Pan American program and a historical program, The next section of the 
book contains ten games in Spanish and ten Spanish songs with piano accom- 
paniment. 

The appendices occupy approximately half of the volume. There are 124 
pages of essays in English dealing with the twenty-one Latin American coun- 
tries and Spain. Next come seven pages containing a partial list of Spanish 
American and Spanish authors, two pages of Spanish proverbs, a review of 
numerals and three pages of historical dates of the new world. The English- 
Spanish vocabulary and a vocabulary of common names in Spanish and Eng- 
lish complete the volume. Numerous drawings by Mary Grainger illustrate 
the text. The end-sheets contain rural scenes illustrating the four seasons. 
The vocabulary is replete with information of value to the beginner. 

MicHaet S. DonLAN 


MicuHetson, Epitx S., and Bascocx, Epna, Hispanic Background. Boston: 
D. C, Heath and Company, 1943. Paper. iv, 69 pp. Price, 40 cents. 


The purpose of this pamphlet is explained on the title page—‘A Suggestive 
Plan for the Study of the Cultural Essays in Primer and Segundo Curso de 
Espaiol by Pittaro and Green.” The two volumes referred to were published 
by D. C. Heath and Company in 1938 and 1939, respectively. The Primer Curso 
de Espaiiol contains ten essays in English dealing with Spain, its language, 
principal cities and something of its culture. The Segundo Curso likewise has 
ten English essays treating of the history, geography, and civilization of Span- 
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ish America. The authors of this pamphlet offer a plan for the assimiliation 
of the material in these essays. Extensive reading lists and lists of aural and 
oral aids are furnished. Projects are suggested. There are questionnaires in 
English to test the pupils’ knowledge of the contents of the essays, which are 
to be read outside of the class period. Outline maps of Spanish America as 
well as of Spain are furnished. These may be reproduced by the pupils and 
used for exercises in filling in the names of places, Lists of phonograph rec- 
ords of Spanish music are numerous, Subjects for discussion are suggested. 
The aims of the pamphlet are to motivate the formal study of the Spanish 
language, to acquaint the student with the cultural background of the language, 
and to develop an understanding of our fellow-Americans. 


Micuaet S. DonLAN 


DeVitis, M. A., A Spanish American Reader for Beginners. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1941. Cloth. Illustrated. ix, 149, 136 pp. Price, $1.50. 


The reading material occupies 119 pages and deals mainly with the geog- 
raphy, history, and literature of the Spanish-speaking countries of America. 
Photographs illustrating the text are found on almost every page. Maps of 
Mexico, Central America, and South America are also included, Following 
the reading lessons are the words and music of seven Spanish American songs. 
There are two appendices, one containing cardinal numerals and the other 
containing the forms of regular and irregular Spanish verbs. The vocabulary, 
as indicated above, is numbered separately and occupies nearly half of the 
book. It contains in addition to the English meanings of Spanish words an 
abundance of historical and other information in English. The end-papers 
contain a drawing entitled “The March of Coronado.” 


S. DonLtan 


DeVitis, M. A., New Spanish Grammar. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1941. 
Cloth. Illustrated. xli, 213, 44 pp. Price, $1.50. 


There is a substantial introduction containing such matters as pronunciation, 
syllabification, and orthographic changes, and a list of ninety-six class-room 
expressions. The main part of the book (141 pp.) consists of fifty-seven les- 
sons. Each lesson presents some grammar topics with explanations in English, 
examples of usage in Spanish with English equivalents, a drill exercise, a 
vocabulary and an exercise for translation from English into Spanish. Every 
fifth chapter is a review containing additional exercises in Spanish and Eng- 
lish as well as a Spanish reading-selection accompanied by a cuestionario. 

Appendix I deals with numerals, the familiar forms of verbs and pronouns 
which have been omitted in the lessons of the main part of the book, and the 
rarely-used past anterior and future subjunctive of verbs. Appendix II con- 
tains a comprehensive presentation of the forms of regular and irregular 
verbs. Next come seven pages of brief Spanish poems for memorizing. The 
remainder of the book consists of the usual two vocabularies and an index. 
These last two features have a separate pagination, There are many illustra- 
tions distributed throughout the book and the end-sheets contain a picture 
depicting the landing of Columbus. 


S. DonLtan 
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New Spanish Texts = 


SIGLO DE AVENTURAS 
By Arjona & Arjona 


The new and unhackneyed material which makes up this 
intermediate Spanish reader will appeal to teachers and 
students alike. Taking contemporary accounts of Spanish 
exploration in America—most of them the explorers’ own 
narratives—the authors have adapted each story so it can 
easily be read at the beginning of second-year Spanish. Of 
great narrative interest and cultural content, these stories 
relate events which took place between 1492-1560 in many 
regions of Latin America. They provide, in conjunction 
with the maps in the book, an ideal opportunity for 
correlating Spanish with history and geography. A vocabu- 
lary is included at the end of the book. 


177 pages. Illustrated. $1.75 
SPANISH-AMERICAN SHORT STORIES 
By Eoff & King 


This excellent collection of short stories for the second 
semester of first year Spanish, contains contemporary 
stories by 19 authors from 6 different countries in Latin 
America. It is a reader which will appeal to students be- 
cause of its contemporary nature, the entertaining quality 
of the stories and its authentic “Spanishness.” Brief bio- 
graphical sketches are given for each author. Special atten- 
tion is given to making the student cognate conscious. A 
visible vocabulary—in the first eight stories for words 
above the 500 word level of the Buchanan list, and for 
the remainder above the 750 level—is given at the bottom 
of each page. The book also contains a complete vocabu- 
lary which includes all idioms and cognates, vocabulary 
drills, and a “Handy List of Cognates, with Synonyms in 
English.” 


Ready in February. Illustrated. $1.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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COMING JANUARY 18TH 
Spanish 


Review 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
FRANCIS B. BARTON AND JAMES A. CUNEO 
University of Minnesota 
This brief review of essential grammar will be ready for examination 
in the middle of January. This book emphasizes the use of prac- 
tical, non-literary, written and spoken Spanish. Its lively, connected 
reading material is in the tone of informal conversation and stresses 
South American usage. 
232 pages, end paper map, probable price $1.60 
A NOTE 
Basic Spanish W. Bartow 
Noche Oscura en Lima Bartow Np STEEL 
Reprints of these two widely-used books will again be available in 
late January. 
101 Fifth AvenueF, §. CROFTS & CO, New York 3, N.Y. 


Spanish Grammar 


In Review 


_ By LEWIS E. BRETT. Ph.D., Queens College 


HIs is a compact, highly organized, and concise presentation of the 

fundamentals of syntax, with an abundance of illustrative examples 
and adequate exercise material. Each grammatical topic is treated as a 
unit and is numbered for quick reference. Special emphasis is placed 
upon the verb in all of its forms and uses. To aid the student many 
teaching devices are employed, charts, tables, extensive lists of the 
more important verbs in various categories, etc. The exercises give 
adequate practice in the application of rules and provide constant 
review of principles. The style is clear and non-technical and the dog- 
matism characteristic of so many grammars is avoided. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street. New York 1, N.Y. 


Please mention Hisranta when writing to advertisers 
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TOMORROW 


The Magazine of the Future 


MAGAZINE CONTEST 


The Editor-in-Chief of TOMOR- 
ROW MAGAZINE offers a prize of 
$250.00 for the best article on the 
topic: “Latin America in the Post War 
World.” 


The contest is open to all citizens 
of the Republics of Latin America, 
and it is confidently expected that 
the articles received will prove to be 
important contributions to increasing- 
ly close cooperation between the 
Americas. The winning piece is 
scheduled for the March, 1944 issue 
of TOMORROW. 


Closing date of the contest will be 
December 3ist, 1943. Manuscripts 
should be sent, as soon as possible, 
to the Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America, Inc., P.O. 
Box 1627, New Haven 6, Connecticut. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


TOMORROW 
11 East 44th Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me TOMORROW for 5 
months for which | am enclosing $1. 


See the 


NEXT 
TWO PAGES 


Note: 


SPECIAL 
PRICES 


on Books 
Essential 
fo Teachers 
(and Their 
Students) 
of Spanish 
and Other 
Foreign 
Languages 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


“The Teachers’ 
Publisher” 


4 

| 

guage volumes are revised by us to give "a 

you up-tc-the-minute words, terms, etc. we 

as used in present dey world events. _ 

Follett foreign language books large 
; demand. As « result, we can publish in 5 
vast quantities at a saving we pass along x 

to you. Act now and enjoy the most un- 

beatable values at prevailing prices. é 

Please mention Hisranta when writing to advertisers ; 
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cover FREE if order is received 


DICTIONARY AUTHORITY 


Spanish-English English-Spanish 
(Revised end Enlarged) 
complete—most authentic Spanish- 
- anatory. -pronouncing. nuncia- 
ion of Castilian language so clearly set forth that 


Geogra 
Bound in beautiful, rich Morrocco ing As 
Leather Covers. $7.50 
binding, size 7 x 10 x 24". 
im Gold on | Edition Indexed $4.95, plain $3.95 


$3.72, plain $2.96 


De Jorwnos COMBINED SPANISH METHOD 


Editiow 
DE TORNOS 
COMBINED 


For Self-Education 


Most simple, most practical method of Spanish without 

Spanish by the decrese of the Real 


List Price $1.49 
Less Special School, Library Discount 1.12 


(Grossett & Dunlap, Trade Distributors) 


Spanish-English 


SPANISH 


METHOD 


FOLLETT Spanish DICTIONARY 
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AMost Practical up-to-the Minute Dictionary 


By Joseph G. Fucilla 


WORLD SUPREME 
| € | 
“ my speaming student can easily Pro- 
' mounce correctly. Over 128,000 entries—more 
than 8000 of them brand new additions giving 
current usage of present day Technical, Medi 
iscount 
| 
expressions for effective of both Spanish 
Vocabulary." proper nouns. abbreviations, ‘new words and idiomas 
| the bay" Compt” modern format, pelt excellent 
| List Price, Plain ery Discouns 92-98 
| WILCOX & FOLLETT CO., Dept. H, 1255 S. WABASH, CHICAGO 5° ILL. | 


Ronod PORTUGUESE = 


A Handbook of Brazilian Conversation 
Foreword by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle RYU GUE 


ol spoken in Brat! today! Contains simple 
of Portuguese as spoken in Brazil simple, concise 
likely to confront Americans Brazil. 

Covers in, "sD 


List Price, Bristol . = 


Less Special School, 
& Dunlap Trade Distributors) 


Follett Junior Classic Sores 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


The best foreign language on the 
bound in red seal grein. Size 5%” x 6%" x 
SMODERN 

ng ish- 
LANGUAGES 


$1.00, 61-29 
Librery Discount -75, Indexed 


Follett Classic Sorucs 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


in size, more more entries any other ogy A 
F the available at near the low shown belew. book contains 1000 
or pages or over. 6” x 8”. An 
Plain Indexed 
Advanced List Price Less Disc. List Price Less Disc. 
Latin-English @ English-Latin $2.50 $1.88 $3.00 $2.25 
French-English @ English-French 2.50 1.88 3.00 2.25 
Student German-English © English-German 250 1.88 300 2.25 
White's in-English @ English-Latin .... cess 3.50 2.63 


ESPECIAL PURCHASE ORDER FORM Cut Oud and Mad 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


—— VELAZQUEZ SPAN. DIC. arg he Plain; (] Reg. Indexed ........ 


De Tornos COMBINED SP. 
TOTAL ——— 
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Americas L Educational Book House 


LA PRENSA 


SPANISH DAILY PAPER OF NEW YORK 
SPANISH LESSONS DAILY 
World news through AP & UP cable Special news from Spain, Central and 
service South America 


School news for teachers and students Book reviews—music notes—radio 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


BOOK DEPARTMENT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Over 4,000 titles Spanish and Hispanic-American 
(18,000 volumes) from American re- music for piano and orchestra— 
publics and Spain phonograph records 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $9.00; 6 mos., $5.00; 3 mos., $3.00. Special rates for class- 
room use. Write for free catalog of books and music for sale. 


245 Canal Street New York, N.Y. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 
A quarterly circulated widely in Latin America and the United States con- 


taining articles, inedited documents, book reviews, minor notices, and pro- 
fessional news. 


Managing Editor: JoHN TATE LANNING 
Associate Managing Editor: ALAN K. MANCHESTER 


Board of Editors 
ArTHuR S. AITON IrvinGc A. LEONARD 
Car.os E. CasTANEDA ALAN K. MANCHESTER 
Roscog R. HILL Dana G. MUNRO 
ROLAND DENNIS HUSSEY CHARLES E. NOWELL 
JouN Tate LANNING ARTHUR P. WHITAKER 
Advisory Editors 
HERBERT E, BOLTON CLARENCE H, HARING 
Isaac JOSLIN Cox J. Frep Rippy 


WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


Subscription rates: $4.00 a year 
Special rates to graduate students 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Durham, North Carolina 
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Popular books por a popular language 


PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR 


242 pages $1.50 


H. B. Holmes 

University of Kentucky 

J. E. Hernéndez 

United States Military Academy 


SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


156 pages $1.40 
Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin 


WARTIME SPANISH 


91 pages $.60 
Everett W. Hesse 
University of Wisconsin 


BUENOS AMIGOS, BUENOS VECINOS 


126 pages $1.20 
Raymond L. Grismer 
University of Minnesota 
César |. Arroyo 
Latin American Studio, St. Paul 


EL GAUCHO y LA PAMPA 
Un Drama y Ocho Cuentos 
193 pages $1.40 


L. Clark Keating 
George Washington University 


Joseph S. Flores 
University of Illinois 


BALBOA, A Historical Biography 
Approximately 275 pages 
Octavio Méndez Pereira 
Formerly President University of Panama 


Everett W. Hesse 


University of Wisconsin 


American A NEW APPROACH TO SPANISH 


636 pages $1.96 
Book cb 
Chairman, Dept. Foreign Languages 
Midwood High School, Brooklyn 
George Fanning, Jr. 


£: Chairman Dept. Modern Languages 
ompa ny Curtis High . Staten Island, N.Y. 
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MONTHLY 


A new journal devoted to the reporting and interpretation of life in the 
Americas. . . . Edited by John I, B. McCulloch, former editor of Pan Ameri- 


can News and The Inter-American Quarterly—and incorporating both 
publications. 


An invaluable source of timely information on politics, headline personali-. 
ties, art, music, literature, trade and finance, education—comprehensive, 
authoritative, and realistic. 

FREE SAMPLE COPY ON REQUEST 
Subscription rates: 3 years—$7, 2 years—$5, 1 year—$3. 
Special rates for classroom use 


THE INTER-AMERICAN MONTHLY 
1200 National Press Bidg. Washington, D.C. 


Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the Outstanding, 
Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month and helpful 


arti methods, d 
icles vey > pedagogical research, publications, an 


Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE a 


8 issues a year, cae ae Tuly, August and 
Current subscripti 2.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including ), $2.50 a year net in U. S. A. funds. 
Sample copy On request 


- THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
FERDINAND F. D1 BARTOLO, Business Manager 
284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée. 
Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL, Price 25 cents, postpaid, payable 
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CONTEMPORARY | 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


With Spanish-American 
Backgrounds 


By 
Edwin B. Place, Northwestern University 
and 


Arturo Torres-Rioseco, University of California 


* Built around a continuous narrative, which engages and sus- 
tains student interest. 

* Informative and stimulating background material about Latin 

*® Stresses the essentials of Spanish grammar. 

* Thirty-two lessons, with systematic reviews at the end of 
every eight lessons. 

* Terminology simply and clearly defined. 

* Carefully graded to assure a thorough groundwork in essentials 
without over-simplification of vocabulary. 


Contemporary Spanish Grammar, before its publication, had 
been perfected by use in mimeographed form in classes at 
Northwestern University. Published in May of this year, the 
gtammar was received with instant acclaim and was immediately 
adopted for summer courses. It has been used at New York 
University, Washington University, University of Colorado, 
Midland College, Wabash College, Biltmore College, Stanford 
University, Wesleyan University, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Indiana University. Many other adoptions are 
scheduled for fall and winter classes, 320 pages. List price, $1.80 


Write for examination copy 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue New York II, N.Y, 
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REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Editor-in-Chief: CARLOS GARCIA-PRADA 
Technical Director: FRANCISCO MONTERDE 


A 250-page journal devoted to Latin American literature 
and culture. In addition to the current number a few complete 
sets of this outstanding journal are for sale: May 1939 to date. 
Write to NINA LEE WEISINGER, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., for price list, rates of subscription, and informa- 
tion about other publications. Regular subscription, $4 yearly. 


The International Institute of 
Ibero-American Literature 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy Temrpre House and Kennetu C. KAurMAN 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics 
both in the United States and Abroad. The magazine offers to its readers 
criticism and analysis of most of the important books issued in languages 
other than English—a literary harvest obtainable through no other medium. 
THE CURRENT OF IDEAS is reflected in | articles by contributors 
of established reputation throughout the world. This makes vital reading 
for every one interested in the intellectual advancement of our age, and for 
one who even in these strained times hopes to keep abreast of the world’s 
intellectual activities. 
FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a wide variety of oy ew 
and interesting information: literary events of the year, news about foreign 
authors, literary exiles, prizes and awards, and a yearly necrology. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Ollahoma 
ORDER FORM 


BOOKS ABROAD 
Circulation Man 
of O Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Please enter my subscription te BOOKS ABROAD. 
eevee 
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| | 
I enclose my check for: 
One Year $2.00. Two years $3.00. Single Issues $.50. | 


Lively Spanish readers about our neigh- 
bors in Mexico, South America, and 
Central America 


WATSON AND QUINAMOR 
SOUTH TO MEXICO 


The authors of this easy beginning reader have selected 
details of Mexican living which will appeal to the American 
student. It is written in natural, idiomatic Spanish. The 
lessons are supplemented by exercises that quickly test the 
pupil's comprehension. Idioms are conveniently grouped 
for special study. 


WATSON AND MOORE 


ON TO SOUTH AMERICA 


This entertaining reader is based on the experiences of 
two boys travelling in South America. It was written es- 
pecially for second- and third-term high-school pupils. The 


exercises are varied and practical. Vocabulary is limited 
to 1,200 basic words. 


WATSON AND MOORE 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


This easy, lively reader describes the people, customs, and 
industries of Central America. It is excellent for use after 
SOUTH TO MEXICO and ON TO SOUTH AMERICA. 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA aims to round out the student's 
knowledge of his fellow Americans, and to promote a 
greater interest in their culture and ways of life. Individual 
lesson vocabularies and exercises for comprehension ac- 
company each chapter. There is a general vocabulary at 


the end of the book. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue New York 10, New York 
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THE FRENCH REVIEW 
Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Literary and gogical articles, Phonetic Discussions, Book Reviews 
= — of interest to the teachers of the French language and 


Yearly subscription: $2.50 Libraries: $2.00 
Send check to: Georce B. WATTs, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davipson, N.C. 


Advertisers, address: PAUL LANGELLIER, 
ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
GARDEN Ciry, N.Y. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF: 
Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, 


Address correspondence to: 
1309 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $2.00 
For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, address 


Professor Elton Hocking, 303 Fisk Hall 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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xx New Texts for Spanish Classes «xx 
La Guerra Moderna 


By José Sanchez, Department of Romance Languages, 
Northwestern University 


ADAPTED to the new courses in Military Spanish and suitable for all inter- 
mediate Spanish Classes, this book of informative articles covers almost every 
phase of the present conflict. Stressing the theme of Pan-American solidarity, 
many of the writings are by men prominent in world affairs, are of current interest, 
of lasting value and from authoritative sources. That the book is smooth, natural, 
idiomatic and from the pens of professional writers is indicated by such sources 
as El Nacional, La Prensa, Defensa. 

FOUR DIVISIONS: Los Aliados y su Defensa; El Soldado y sus Armas; 

Puntos Estratégicos; Desconsuelo y Rehabilitacién. 

The 39 articles include: El Mensaje de Guerra del Presidente Roosevelt, Declara- 
cién de las Naciones Unidas, Los Diez Mandamientos del Ejército Chino. Los 
Paracaidistas. Los “Comandos” Briténicos. La Mujer en la Guerra, El Frente 
Aéreo Anglo-Norteamericano, La Organizacién de la Paz. Maps. 168 pages. $1.50 


Spanish Grammar 


By George I. Dale and Thomas G. Bergin, Professors of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, Cornell University 
FE! OR beginning students this is a pedagogically sound text with continuity of 
interesting, up-to-date material. Its definite crescendo in length and difficulty 
of lessons, its clarity of exposition, its logical plan combine to make it a new 
grammar of real value. Distinctive features include three of vital importance: 
* All vocabularies and idioms conform to the Keniston lists on usage and 
frequency; therefore all material is currently useful. 
* Cuestionario system, with suggested English answers, is used in opening 
lessons to obviate student awkwardness in oral practice. 
* Lessons follow a uniform plan so that teachers and students have in- 
variable mechanics for assignment and for preparation. 

The book’s well-organized review lessons occur frequently, in na after every 
fourth regular lesson; its exercises put into actual practice all the * 
idioms, and syntax introduced in each lesson; its composition exercises are excep- 
tionally well thought out. In content the exercises, both Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish, are interesting and informative; they possess good humor and 
thorough coverage of all material presented, including current allusions, as to the 

“Good Neighbor Policy.” Maps. 251 pages. $1.75 


28 Diversified Spanish Reading 


UN VIAJE A CUBA, by Marshall Nunn, University of aa and 
Herbert Van Scoy, Princeton University. For beginning classes; 
20 chapters, 84 pages. $1.25 

SPANISH SHORT STORIES, edited by Richard Olmsted, Texas College 


of Mines and Metallurgy and Raymond Grismer, University of 
Minnesota. 22 famous aie. $1.75 


CUBAN SHORT STORIES, by Manuel Gonzales, University of Califor- 
nia at Los ee and Margaret Husson, estore llege. For 


| second year co 111 pages. $1.25 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE ROMANIC REVIEW 


A Quarterly Publication of the Department of 
Romance Languages, Columbia University 


HoraTIo SMITH, General Editor 


Research, texts and documents, critical discussion, in the 
field of Romanic language and literature. 


$4.00 a year Single copies $1.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights New York 27 


The official publication of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


is, owing to its stressing of educational and pedagogical problems, 
a periodical indispensable to those connected with the teaching of 
the German language and literature. Since its inception in 1928, 
the GERMAN QUARTERLY has enjoyed the confidence of a 


selected group of readers widely distributed throughout the con- 
tinent. 


Subscription is $2.00 per year, 
the issues appearing in 
January, March, May, and November. 


Managing Editor: Business Manager: 
Curtis C. D. Van Heaseat H. J. Petser 
Universi Washington | Ivania 

ity of Pen 
Seattle 5, Wash. Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 
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128 PAGES . . . 125,000 WORDS . . . OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


LATIN AMERICA was prepared by the Americana Corporation in response 
to many requests. It contains the basic reference material on history, geography 


political and industrial development, art, literature, music, and biograp! 


ies O 


the leading cultural, social, and political figures of Latin America, written by 
Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Professor John A. Crow, and ten other eminent writers 


and editors, 


blished 
pared Latin America Quiz Supplement, it is proving particularly 


ay to 


LATIN AMERICA is offered in two attractive bindings: the flexible binding 
at $2.00, and a durable cloth binding at $2.50. One copy of the Latin America 


Quiz Supplement is sent free with each book. 
ordered each. 


at 


Extra copies of the Quiz may be 


LATIN AMERICA is published by the publishers of the Encyclopedia 


Americana. 


Americana 


Corporation, Latin America Division 


333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Illinois 


Just published! 
Practical Handbook of 
SPANISH 
COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


By Wicxuam, Campa, anp SANCHEZ 


Simple, practical instruction in the technics 
and composition of all kinds of business let- 
ters and other modern forms of communica- 
tion. Many real examples show style, clarity, 
good taste. An Appendix furnishes much 
related information plus two vocabularies. 
$1.48 (list, subject to usual discount.) 


MACMILLAN 


New York - Boston - Chicago 
Dallas: Atlanta Sen Francisco 


Just Published 


DIVRY’S 
HANDY 
SPANISH- 
English-Spanish ENGLISH 
DICHONARY AND 
NGLISH- 
BISPANISH 


DICTIONARY 


The most complete, reliable and up-to- 
date pocket Dictionary, listing all Span- 
ish and English words in current use — 
over 60,000—including many of the 
latest technical, scientific and military 
terms. Also contains Elements of Gram- 
mar, full list of Irregular Verbs, Cities 
with their populations, Colored Maps, 
etc. Indispensable to students, trans- 
lators, business men, etc. 536 pages, 
3% x6%, flexibie leatherette binding. 
With Indexes $2.50 
bookstores 
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N ow _ the Basic Reference Material on ae 
| aan ONE CONVENIENT VOLUME 
LATIN AMERICA is one of the most complete, yet concise, reference works a 
teachers and students. a 

J, DOUGLAS, Ph.D. : 
and A, LOMO, Ph.D. = 

D. DIVERY, Inc., Publishers 
240 West 28rd Street, New York om 
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Back Numbers of Hispania 


To enable libraries, educational institutions, and individuals to com- 
plete their files of HISPANIA, the Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish will be glad to supply back numbers, 
WHEN AVAILABLE, at the following scale of prices. (Many issues 
are completely out of stock and exceedingly hard to obtain. Prospective 
purchasers are asked to bear this in mind. All prices are postpaid.) 


PRICES OF BACK NUMBERS (UNBOUND) OF HISPANIA 


Year Namber of issues Price per issue Price per volume 

1918 a $2.00 $8.00 
1919-1926, inclusive 6 1.50 9.00 
1927-1931, inclusive 6 1.25 7.50 
1932 5 1,00 5.00 
1933 a 1,00 4.00 
1934 5 1,00 3.00 
1935-1936, inclusive 4 1.00 4.00 
1937-1941, inclusive 4 -75 3.00 
1942 and current 4 50 


Please remit, in advance, by check or money order made payable to 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, Address all orders and communications regarding back 
numbers to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association: 


GRAYDON S. DELAND 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


PURCHASE OF BACK NUMBERS OF HISPANIA 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association will purchase back numbers, in good, clean 
condition, of certain issues at the following rates: 


1918 to 1931, inclusive -73 each 
1932 to 1936, inclusive -50 each 


If you have back numbers that you would like to sell to the Association, please send a 
list of those you have available to the Secretary-Treasurer. DO NOT SEND ANY BACK 
NUMBERS UNTIL YOU HAVE HEARD FROM THE SECRETARY-TREASURER IN 


REPLY TO YOUR OFFER. THE ASSOCIATION ALREADY HAS AN AMPLE SUPPLY 
OF CERTAIN NUMBERS, 


Address all orders and communication regarding back numbers to: 


GRAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
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The New Quick Wethod 
Spanish 


by LIPP and BESSO 
A practical and up-to-date beginner’s book in noi , which was specially 
written to teach the Army Air Forces conversational Spanish in a quick and simple 
way. Amusing cartoons throughout. Supplementary material includes vocabulary, 
tind OF countries, and a list of proper 
names. 


by BESSO and LIPP 

A more advanced text for conversational Spanish specially prepared for the 
Army and Navy. 
6 x 9, 294 pages, maps, diagrams and amusing cartoons .......... Cloth $1.50 
Latin America 

e 
Cur Latin American Neghbors 
by PHILIP LEONARD GREEN 

In this book for students, teachers, business men, government officials, and 
travelers, Philip Leonard Green, a specialist of many years’ standing, expertly 
analyzes in simple terms the forces that have shaped Latin American life, attitudes, 
and ity. Important contributions of Latin America in literature, art, social 
legi , and science are described. Racial backgrounds, and geographic, eco- 
nomic and political influences, are woven logically and understandably into a clear- 
cut design which permits the reader better to understand and appreciate our 
Latin American neighbors. 

Pan Amoucan PP 
by PHILIP LEONARD GREEN 

A frank, objective discussion of the forces that have militated for and against 
Inter-American friendship from earliest times, by an acknowledged expert in his 
field. In this timely book, Mr. Green outlines in concise yet comprehensive form 
our relations with the Latin American countries. The author's account of the many 


recent developments alone is a distinct service to the cause of better understanding. 
He deals also with the many non-governmental efforts toward Inter-American 


amity. 
ings. House Publishers Now Yok 
67 West bhth Street 
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AMERICA 


Revista de la Asociacién de 
Escritores y Artistas Americanos 


4 LA UNIDAD POR LA CULTURA 


Director: Pastor del Rie 
Suseripeién anual: $2.00 
Redaceién y Administracién: 
PASEO DE MARTI 116 
Apartade Postal 1969 
HABANA—CUBA 


ATENEA 
Revista Mensual de Ciencias, 
Letras y Artes 


Publicada por la Universidad de Concepciéa 
(Chile) 


Comisién Directora: Mouma 
Fétrx Anmanno 


Suscripcién anual, Délares 2.25 
Casilla 2290, CONCEPCION, Chile 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
4 Quarterly Review for All Interested 
in Spanish 
Annual subscription $3.75, 
postage included 
BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
STUDIES 


University of Liverpool 
England 


REVIEW 
“29 


Published the UNIVERSITY OF 
PE VANIA PRESS 


J. P. Wicxersnam Crawrorp, Founder 
M. and Oris H. 
ditors 


E. B, Business Manager 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year 
ni 
College University of 


Encourage Good Pupils 


AWARD A.A.T.S. MEDALS “FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPANISH” 
Price, $1.50 each; small size, 75 cents 


Apply to hs Treasurer of the PROFESSOR 
GRAYDON S. DE LAND, Denison University, Granville, Ohio, or the 


nearest regional distributor. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS: 
Gina M. Piccrnint, 714 East 222d Street, New York, N.Y. 


Jane C. Watson, 927 Dem 


Street, Evanston, 


Meta M. Gorpoy, State College, San José, Calif. 
SarRaH GASKILL, 2204 Dorrington Street, Houston, Tex. 
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MILITARY LANGUAGE MANUAL 
by Alpern and Marte! 


countries. 


Part I is an authoritative reference and conversation manual dealing with the personnel, organization, 

equipment, and activities of soldiers, sailors, and aviators. Part II deals with everyday situations and is 

suitable for laymen (travelers, interpreters, translators, etc.) as well as military men who are interested 

in acquiring a practical conversational knowledge of Spanish or English. 

Centering the vocabulary and dialogue of each cha around one main topic, and arranging the 
estions and answers in a sequential order, Seles co-ordinate whole. and makes learning easy. 
s grouping by topics makes it relatively easy to consult the manual when in search of a 

term to describe a weapon, piece of equipment, or branch of the service. 

The manual is so planned as to contain a selection of the most vital expressions in current use_by 

armed forces, both in their varied professional activities and in their contact with civilans. The 

questions and answers form connected conversations on typical speech situations likely to be en- 

countered by men in uniform. All persons connected, in way, with the war effort should possess 

one of these valuable books. Pocket size, with a complete index. Art paper cover. Place your order now. 


Price per copy, $1.00 postpaid. 
In ordering, will you please mention this magazine. 
We are sorry that this book cannot be sampled free, The 
regular discount, however, will apply on quantity orders. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SCHOOL IN SALTILLO, MEXICO 


Fourth Summer Session July 20-August 30, 1944 


Staff Members from Texas State College for Womien 
Proressor E. R. Sims, University of Texas, Visiting Professor 
Staff of Mexican Instructors Directed by Xicenciado Everio H. GonzAtez Trevifio 


Special classes for teachers. Advanced classes in history and development of Spanish 
language, with special relation to Mexico, and in Spanish grammar and composition, stress- 
ing translation and commercial correspondence. Methods; with a workshop offering materials 
and projects for teaching Spanish in elementary grades, directed by Mexican instructors. 
Songs, games, conversation. Similar workshop offered also on campus of Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas, June 7-July 19. 

Lecture classes in Mexican literature and civilization, by Mexican staff. 

Elementary classes in Spanish. Courses accredited by Texas State College for Women. 
Cool mountain climate. Typical Mexican city. Friendly atmosphere. 

Rates: Tuition, room, and meals in Saltillo, tourist card, and transportation from Laredo, 
Texas to Saltillo and return to Laredo: $135. 


For further information, address 
Professor Rebecca Switzer, Chairman, Department of Foreign Languages, Box 3897 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
DENTON, TEXAS 
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Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, the illustrative wall charts 
and texts spur interest and encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Eight native cultured voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Prof. ANTONIO PASTOR, Prof. E. ALLISON PEERS, Liv- 
D.Phil., Litt., Spanish, Uni- erpool University 
versity of London 
Prof. FEDERICO DE ONfS, J. UGIDOS, Professor Menén- 
Ph.D., Alfonso XIII Chair of 4e2 Pelayo Institute, Santan- 
Spanish Studies Oxford Uni- der 
versity. Spanish Department, 
Prof. JORGE GUILLEN, Lit- of Liverpool 
erature, University of Seville 
Dr. JOAQUIN CASALDUERO, L. DE BAEZA, University of 
Spanish, Cambridge Univer- Madrid, Author of “Brighter 
sity Spanish” 
Get a Linguaphone Spanish set into your classroom and see the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of your stu- 


dents. 
NEW! 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 
The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 


made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. . 


Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35 R.C.A. Building New York 20, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to advertisers 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 


Roster of Chapter Treasurers 
(Corrected to November 15, 1943) 


ALABAMA—Virginia Pace, 2320 Arlington Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala. 

Brazos—Freda Radoff, 1523 Southmore St., Houston 4, Tex. 

Cu1caco—Eva N. Lind, 9240 Phillips Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Cotumsus—Richard H. Armitage, 111 Derby Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 

DeNveR—Virginia Hammel, 1121 Emerson St., Denver 3, Colo. 

FLoria—Doris K. Arjona, John B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla. 

ILtrno1is—Dicie A. Moore, Urbana High School, Urbana, Iil. 

Kansas—Judith Stapleton, 303 N. Eighteenth St., Kansas City, Kan. 

Liano Estacapo—Weilita Nuss, Amarillo Junior College, Amarillo, Tex. 

Lone Star—Elenita Patton, 2222 Church St., Greenville, Tex. 

Lonc Istanp—Mrs. Anne R. Phillips, High School, Woodmere, L.L, N.Y. 

Los ANGELEs—Marian Wilson, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrnnesota—Helen Sears, 3740 Tenth Ave., South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 

Missourt—Nelle M. Cody, Paseo High School, Kansas City 4, Mo. 

New Enctanp—Mary Moulton, 361 Harvard Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

New Mexico—George C. Storz, High School, Quemado, N.M. 

New York—Mrs. Rose S. Zimmerman, 3345 Reservoir Oval, New York 67, N.Y. 

Noxtu CarotinAa—Clara L. Hyatt, Hall Fletcher High School, Asheville, N.C. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Gladys Metcalf, 1290 Grove St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 

NortTHERN OxutIo—Car! Koch, 6255 Stratford Dr., Parma Heights, Ohio. 

NortHwest—Mrs, Virginia Olmsted, Garfield High School, Seattle 22, Wash. 

Ox.ianomA—Ruth A. Gifford, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla. 

Orecon—Marjorie Davis, Box 563, Oswego, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pasquale A. Contini, The Croydon, Forty-ninth and Locust Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Rio Granve—Mrs. Isabelle K. Fineau, 1306 Madeline St., El] Paso, Tex. 

San Dreco—Mrs. Isaura R. Geiger, Hoover High School, San Diego, Calif. 

San Joaguin—Ruth A. Canan, 1608 San Pablo St., Fresno, Calif. 

SoutHERN Artzona—Harriett Abercrombie, Box 266, Tucson, Ariz. 

SouTHeRN Micn1cAn—Clara Jean Leith, Redford High School, Detroit 19, Mich. 

SouTHERN New Mexico—Paulline Baker, 115 North Iron St., Deming, N.M. 

TENNESSEE—Charles B. Brown, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas—Lillian Wester, Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

Urrer New York State—Frederic T. Jackson, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y 

Vircinta—Frances Norsworthy, 902 Greenway Court, Norfolk, Va. 

Wasaincton, D.C.—Ruth Wilson, Calvin Coolidge High School, Washington, D.C. 


Chapter Adviser 
Mary ELeaNnor 
145 Fifteenth Avenue, San Mateo, Calif. 
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MORE | 
Graded Spanish Readers 


IN THE HEATH-CHICAGO SPANISH SERIES 


To please the many teachers who have asked for more, 
a new Alternate Series is now under way to be used 
alternately with Castillo and Sparkman’s original ten 


To be published in December 


CUENTECITOS 


BOOK ONE OF THE NEW ALTERNATE SERIES 
Retold and adapted from the Spanish 
of Vicente Riva Palacio by 
LUIS LEAL 

The University of Chicago 
To be read after the first few weeks of grammar study, 
Cuentecitos contains five entertaining stories, told 
within an initial basic vocabulary of 290 words and 
41 idioms. | 


The new series will follow the same tested principles 
of language learning that account for the success of the 
earlier series—(1) low vocabulary density, (2) word 
repetition, (3) careful grading from page to page and 
from book to book, (4) innately interesting reading 
material. 


CASTILLO AND SPARKMAN’S 


Graded Spanish Readers 


Books 1I-V, ea. $ 32. One Vol. $1.40 
Books V1-X, ea. $ .36. One Vol. $1.52 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Beston New York Chieago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas Leaden 


COMPOSED, PRINTED AND BOUND BY GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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